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A TALE OF THE YEAR 1651.* 
By Witu1am Harrison AINSWORTH. 


Book the first. 


THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 


I. 


HOW CHARLES THE SECOND ARRIVED BEFORE WORCESTER, AND CAPTURED A 
FORT, WHICH HE NAMED “ FORT ROYAL.” 


DurtineG the Civil Wars, the old and faithful city of Worcester 
suffered severely for its devotion to the royal cause. Twice was 
it besieged—twice sacked by the Parliamentarians. In 1642, the 
Earl of Essex marched with a large force against the place, 
stormed and pillaged it, and sent several of the wealthier citizens 
prisoners to Lente: Four years later—namely, in 1646—the 
city again declared for the king, and being captured by the 
Roundheads, after an obstinate defence, underwent harder usage 
than before. Besides plundering the inhabitants, the soldiers of 
the Commonwealth, exasperated by the resistance they had en- 
countered, did much damage to the public buildings, especially to 
the cathedral, the interior of which magnificent edifice was griev- 
ously injured. According to their custom, the troopers stabled 
their horses in the aisles, and converted the choir into a barrack, 
and the chapter-house into a guard-room. The organ was de- 
stroyed; the rich painted glass of the windows broken; many 
monuments mutilated; and the ancient records preserved in the 
hbrary burnt. The exquisitely carved stone cross in the church- 
yard, from the pulpit of which Latimer and Whitgift had preached, 
was pulled down. Before this, John Prideaux, sev Bishop 
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9 Boscobel. 


of Worcester, had been deprived of his see, and the dean and 
prebends dismissed—Church of England divines having given 
place to Presbyterian ministers, Independents, and Anabaptists. 

But notwithstanding their sufferings in the good cause, the 
loyalty of the Worcester Cavaliers remained unshaken. Heavy 
fines and imprisonment could not subdue their spirit. To the last 
they continued true to the unfortunate king, though any further 
attempt at rising was checked by the strong garrison left in charge 
of the city, and commanded by Colonel John James, one of the 
strictest of the Republican leaders. 

After the terrible tragedy of Whitehall, the Cavaliers of Wor- 
cester transferred their allegiance to the eldest son of the royal 
martyr and heir to the crown. All the principal citizens put on 
mourning, and every countenance, except those of the soldiers of 
the garrison, wore a sorrowful aspect. A funeral sermon, the 
text being, “Judge, and avenge my cause, O Lord,” was preached 
by Doctor Crosby, the deprived dean, to a few persons assembled 
secretly by night in the crypt of the cathedral, and prayers were 
offered up for the preservation of Prince Charles, and his speedy 
restoration to the throne. The service, however, was interrupted 
by a patrol of musketeers, and the dean was seized and lodged in 

dgar’s Tower, an old fortified gate-house at the entrance of © 
the cathedral close. Never had Worcester been so gloomy and 
despondent as at this period. 

Nor did the hopes of the loyal citizens revive till the middle of 
August, 1651, when intelligence was received that Charles, who 
had been recently crowned at Scone, had escaped Cromwell’s 
vigilance, and crossing the border with a considerable army, had 
pursued the direct route to Lancaster. Thence he continued his 
rapid march through Preston to Warrington, where he forced the 
bridge over the Mersey, in spite of the efforts of Generals Lambert 
and Harrison to arrest his progress. The young king, it was said, 
was making his way to his faithful city of Worcester, where he 
meant to establish his head-quarters and recruit his forces before 
marching on London. 

The news seemed too good to be true, yet it obtained ready 
credence, and it was evident Colonel James believed it, for he 
forthwith began to put the fortifications in order. The com- 
mandant, in fact, had received a despatch from General Lambert, 
informing him that he and General Harrison had failed in pre- 
venting the young King of Scots from passing the bridge over the 
Mersey at Warrington, and had been disappointed in their ex- 
pectation that he would give them battle on Knutsford Heath, 
where they awaited him. 

Favoured by night, the young king had continued his march 
unmolested, it being understood from prisoners they had taken, 
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that he was making for Worcester. Charles Stuart's forces, Lam- 
bert said, had been greatly reduced by desertions since he entered 
England, and now amounted to no more than eight thousand 
infantry and three thousand horse, and he was only provided with 
sixteen leathern guns. As yet he had obtained few recruits, the 
country gentlemen holding aloof, or being prevented by the 
militia from joining his standard. But the Earl of Derby had 
undertaken to raise large levies in Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
had been left behind by the king for that purpose. It was to defeat 
the earl’s design that the two Parliamentary generals deemed it 
expedient to remain where they were rather than pursue the royal 
army. Many malignants, Papists, and Presbyterians, ill affected 
towards the Commonwealth, would doubtless join Lord Derby, 
who, unless he were speedily discomfited, might become formidable. 
But discomfited he assuredly would be, and his forces scattered 
like chaff, since the Lord would fight on the side of his elect. This 
good work achieved, the two generals would hasten to the relief 
of Worcester. Speedy succour might also be expected from the 
Lord General Cromwell, who was in close pursuit of the Scots’ 
king, at the head of twelve thousand cavalry and infantry. Colo- 
nel. James was, therefore, exhorted to hold out. 

General Lambert further stated in his despatch, that Charles 
was accompanied by the most experienced se am in the Scottish 
army—by the crafty and cautious Colonel Lesley, who had so long 
baffled Cromwell himself—by Generals Montgomery, Middleton, 
Massey, and Dalyell, and by the valiant Colonel Pitscottie, with 
his Highland regiment. Besides these, there were several English 
and Scotch nobles, the Dukes of Buckingham and Hamilton, the 
Earls of Rothes, Lauderdale, Carnworth, and Cleveland; Lords 
Spyne, Sinclair, and Wilmot; Sir John Douglas, Sir Alexander 
Forbes, and others. 

While scanning this imposing list, and reflecting that the royal 
forces numbered at least eleven thousand men, Colonel James 
asked himself how he could possibly hold out against them with 
a garrison of only five hundred? He wasill ual with cannon 
and ammunition, and the fortifications were ruinous. Moreover, 
the citizens were hostile, and so far from lending him aid, were 
ready to rise in favour of the king. He should have to contend 
against foes within as well as enemies without. His position 
seemed desperate, and though as brave a man as need be, he was 
filled with misgiving. 

Before proceeding, it may be proper to ascertain how far the 
old city was capable of defence. Five years previously it had 
stood a lengthened siege, but the circumstances then were wholly 
different, for the citizens were arrayed against the besiegers, 
and fought obstinately. The walls were much damaged at that 
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time, and had only been partially repaired, consequently the 
towers and bastions were in a dilapidated state. Outside the 
walls, on the south-east, there was a strong detached fort of recent 
construction. The castle, which in days of yore rose proudly on 
the south side of the cathedral, completely commanding the navi- 
gation of the Severn, had long since been pulled down, the only 
vestiges of it left being some fragments of the donjon. The 
mound on which the mighty fabric once stood could have been 
easily fortified, if time had permitted, and would have formed an 
important work. The city, which was of great antiquity, had 
four gates, each flanked with towers. The strongest resembled a 
barbican, and commanded the quay and the ancient stone bridge 
across the river. On the north was the Foregate, “a fair piece of 
work,” as it is described by old Leland, and not far from it was 
St. Martin’s-gate. On the south was Sidbury-gate, giving access 
to the London-road. The Sidbury-gate was covered by the 
modern detached fort to which reference has already been made. 
At the foot of the Red Hill, as the woody eminence on this side 
of the city was called, was an ancient commandery, once occupied 
as a residence by the Knights of Malta, but in later times used as 
a hospital for travellers. Deep dykes, supplied by the Severn, 
strengthened the defences on the east and south-east, but the 
suburbs constituted a danger, since the habitations would afford 
shelter toan enemy. Thus it will be seen that the city was not 
im a condition to stand a siege, and the commandant might well 
despair of holding out, even for a few days, against the royal 
forces. 

No city can be more charmingly situated than Worcester on 
the banks of England’s noblest river, in the midst of fair and 
fertile plains, abounding in orchards and hop-gardens, and in full 
view of the lovely Malvern Hills; but in the middle of the 
seventeenth century it was eminently picturesque, as well as 
beautiful. It was then full of ancient timber houses, with 
quaintly carved gables and open balconies, from the midst of 
which rose the massive roof and tower of the venerable cathedral, 
and the lofty spire of St. Andrew’s Church. The old walls, grey 
and ruimous as they were, the fortified gates, the sculptured 
crosses, and the antique stone bridge, with its many-pointed arches, 
contributed to its beauty. The noble episcopal palace, the group 
of old buildings near the cathedral, a the rums on the castle 


hill—all formed a striking picture when seen from St. John’s on 
the opposite side of the river. 

e wealth of Worcester standeth most by drapery,” quoth 
old Leland, who wrote in Henry VIII.’s time, and the place had 
long been noted for its broadcloths and gloves. But many of the 
wealthiest drapers, glovers, and hop-merchants had been ruined 
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by the heavy fines inflicted upon them by the grasping Par- 
liamentarians, and the city had scarcely yet regained its former 
prosperity. 

Almost simultaneously with the arrival of General Lambert’s 
despatch, a letter was brought by a secret messenger to Mr. 
Thomas Lysons, then mayor of Worcester, and an avowed 
Royalist. It came from Captain Fanshawe, the king’s secretary, 
and gave a very different version of the affair at Warrington from 
that furnished by Lambert. 

According to Fanshawe, his majesty had displayed great per- 
sonal courage on the occasion. He found the enemy, consisting 
of about seven thousand men, united under Lambert and Harrison, 
in possession of the bridge across the Mersey, which they had 
partly broken down, and he immediately attacked them with his 
advanced troops. His impetuosity proved irresistible. A passage 
being forced, the whole army followed, and the enemy retreated 
in great disorder, and with heavy losses. During the night, up- 
wards of three thousand of the “rebellious rogues,” as Fanshawe 
styled them, disbanded. The Parliamentary generals did not 
venture to attack the king again, but allowed him to continue his 
march towards Worcester without further interruption. ‘The 
faithful citizens might, therefore, prepare to welcome their sove- 
reign, who would soon be with them. 

The mayor immediately called a public meeting in the Guild- 
hall, and read Captain Fanshawe’s letter to the assemblage. Great 
was the enthusiasm excited by it. The hall resounded with cries 
of “Long live Charles II.!’ The joyful intelligence quickly 
spread throughout the city, and crowds collected in the High- 
street, shouting “ Down with the Commonwealth! Up with the 
Crown!” The concourse was dispersed by Colonel James and a 
troop of horse, but im the conflict several persons were wounded, 
and some killed. The mayor and the sheriff, Mr. James Bridges, 
were seized, and detained as hostages for the good behaviour of 
the citizens—the commandant threatening to hang them both if 
any further disturbance occurred. Luckily for the two gentle- 
men, the city remained tranquil throughout the night, for most 
assuredly the commandant would have been as good as his word. 

Next day—Friday, the 22nd of August, 1651—the scouts sent 
out by Colonel James reported that the first division of the royal 
army, commanded by the young king in person, was close upon 
Red Hill—already described as a woody eminence, about a mile 
distant, on the south of the city. 

Shortly afterwards, the enemy’s cavalry skirmishers could be 
ee an on the heights. Then the advanced guard ap- 
peared—the helmets and corslets of the cuirassiers glittering in the 
sunbeams. Thousands of loyal citizens, who were forbidden to 
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mount the fortifications, climbed to the roofs of the houses, and to 
the tops of the churches, to obtain a glimpse of the royal army, 
and could not restrain their enthusiastic — when they beheld it. 

Colonel James, who had been actively employed throughout the 
whole night in — the best defensive preparations in his 
power, had seen that all the engineers on the ramparts were at 
their posts, and he now proceeded to the detached fort near the 
Sidbury-gate. 

Mounting to the summit, which bristled with cannon, he turned 
his spy-glass towards the brow of the hill opposite to him, and 
presently beheld a company of richly accoutred officers ride out of 
the wood that clothed the eminence, and proceed to reconnoitre the 
fortifications from various points. That the foremost of the troo 
was the young king himself he had no doubt, as well from the 
splendour of his accoutrements and the white plume in his hat, as 
from the deference paid him by his attendants. Evidently his 
majesty’s brilliant staff was composed of the general officers and 
nobles mentioned in General Lambert’s despatch. That they were 
planning the attack of the city was clear. 

While watching the young monarch’s movements and gestures 
narrowly through his glass, Colonel James saw him sign to one of 
his aides-de-camp, a fine-looking young man, and remarkably well 
mounted, who instantly rode up at the summons. 

Major Careless, the aide-de-camp in question, was as brave as 
he was handsome, though somewhat rash, and an especial favourite 
of the king. Having received his majesty’s orders, he promptly 
obeyed them. Accompanied only by a trumpeter bearing a flag 
of truce, he galloped down the hill, shaping his course towards the 
Sidbury-gate, and, within. fifty yards of it, he halted, and the 
trumpeter blew a blast so loud that the old walls rang again. 

A shower of bullets from the battlements would have answered 
the summons, if Colonel James had not previously sent word that 
the flag of truce must be respected. 

The men eyed the insolent Cavalier sternly, and one of them 
called out, “ if thou hast any message for the commandant of the 
garnson, he will be found in yonder fort.” 

mes a Careless moved off, skirting the moat as he rode 
along, and glancing haughtily and contemptuously at the artillery- 


men on the ramparts. 
On reaching the fort, he descried Colonel James stationed near 


the edge of the parapets, and leaning upon his sword. Half a 


dozen musketeers in their steel caps, buff coats, and bandileers, 
were standing behind him. 


“Are you the commandant?” he called out. 
“ Ay,” replied Colonel James. “ What wouldst thou with me?’ 
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“Thus much,” said Careless, riding close up to the side of the 
dyke, and speaking in a loud authoritative voice: “In the name 
of his majesty, King Charles II., who is on yonder hill with his 
army, I require you to deliver up this his city of Worcester, 
which you unlawfully hold as deputy of a presumptuous and 
rebellious parliament. His majesty is willing to extend his 
clemency towards you, and if you at once throw open the gates, 
and lay down your arms——” 

“Hold!” interrupted the commandant, sternly. “I do not 
recognise the authority of him whom thou stylest king. The 
house of Jeroboam, who sinned, and who caused Israel to sin, has 
been cut off. I will not deny that the young man, Charles Stuart, 
hath been crowned in Scotland, but in England he hath no rule. 
His proclamation has been burnt by the common hangman in 
Leosilons and a counter-proclamation published by the Parliament, 
declaring him, his aiders and abettors—of whom thou, va art 
one—guilty of high treason against the State, and punishable by 
death. Shall I, an officer of the Commonwealth, and intrusted 
with the charge of this city, open its gates to a proclaimed 
traitor? Shall I command my men to lay down their arms to 
him? Not so. I utterly disregard thy king’s summons, and 
though he be backed by the whole Scottish host, yet will I not 
yield the city to him, but placing my trust in the Lord, will main- 
tain it against him.” 

“ Provoke not the king by your obstinacy,” said Careless, losing 
patience. “If you force us to storm the fortifications, you can 
expect no quarter. We will put you all to the sword.” 

Perfectly unmoved by the threat, Colonel James answered, in 
the religious jargon then habitually adopted by the Republican 
soldiers : 

“The Lord of Hosts is with us. The God of Jacob is our 
— I doubt not we shall have timely succour.” 

“From whom?” demanded Careless, with a sneer. 

“From the Lord General Cromwell, who is hastening hither 
with his legions.” 

“The city will be ours, and thou and thy rebel horde will be 
destroyed ere that arch-traitor and parricide can arrive,” cried 
Careless, fiercely. 

“Keep guard upon thy tongue, or I will not answer for thy 
safety,” said the commandant, checking the musketeers behind 
him, who were preparing to give fire. “Take back my answer to 
the king, thy master. pet nothing to add to it.” 

“We will soon be with you,” shouted Careless. 

And, shaking his hand menacingly at the soldiers, he rode off 
with his attendant. 
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While this interview took place, Charles remained on the brow 
of the hill with his generals. He was not im the least surprised to 
learn from Careless that his gracious offer had been rejected by the 
commandant. 

“ Let the attack be made at once,” he cried. “I will lead it in 

n.” 

“JT admire your majesty’s spirit,” observed General Dalyell. 
“But I pray you not to run so much risk.” 

“Risk, say you?’ cried Charles, gaily. “ Faith, Tom, you 
would have all the credit of the affair. But you shall not rob me 
of it. I mean to be first to enter yonder fort.” 

Generals Middleton and Montgomery likewise attempted to 
dissuade him from his purpose, but ineffectually. 

The general officers then rode off to give the necessary orders 
for the attack. Trumpets were sounded, and shortly afterwards the 


sides of the hill were covered with troops in rapid movement. Ere © 


they got half-way down, the guns of the fort opened upon them, 
but did not check their progress. Presently the artillery of the 
Royalists returned the fire of the Republicans, and the king, who 
was at the head of the advanced guard, saw the cannon pointed. 

His majesty being recognised, the commandant directed the 
musketeers on the ramparts to make him their mark; but he really 
seemed to bear a charmed life, for though an officer close beside 
him was hit by a round shot, and his own horse was killed under 
him, he himself was uninjured. 

The leathern guns of the Royalists were worked so well, that 
three of the fort guns were speedily silenced, and Charles then 
ordered instant preparations to be made for the assault. 

Planks were laid across the moat, and scaling-ladders placed 
against the walls. Several men were struck down while executing 
tis perilous task, but no sooner was it accomplished than Charles 
caused the trumpet to be sounded, and dashing across the dyke, 
sword in hand, mounted the nearest ladder. 

A soldier, armed with a pike, strove to hurl him from the 
ladder, but the man was shot by Careless, who followed the king 
closely. 

Again, while springing over the parapets, Charles was opposed 
by a musketeer, but he cut him down, and next moment the 
heroic young monarch was joined by Careless, and instantly 
afterwards by a dozen of his body-guard, and their number was 
quickly augmented. 

Charles was now master of the fort, for the Republican soldiers, 
after an ineffectual resistance, were put to the sword. 

In the struggle, Colonel James discharged a pistol at the king, 
but missed his mark, and in his turn was attacked by Careless. 
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“I told you we would soon be with you,” cried the Cavalier. 
“Yield, and I will spare thy life.” 


“T would not accept life at thy hands,” rejoined the com- 
mandant. « Look to th fr’ 

And beating down Careless’s point with his heavy blade, he 
stepped oul backwards and disappeared. He had, in fact, 
dashed down a narrow staircase communicating with the lower 
chambers of the fort, and secured his retreat by pulling a trap- 
door over the entrance. 

Meanwhile, Charles had torn down the flag of the Common- 
wealth, and replaced it by the royal standard. As soon as this 
signal of victory could be distinguished by his forces loud cheers 
were raised. Possession was immediately taken of the fort, but 
no prisoners were made, for Colonel James, and the few of his men 
left alive, had evacuated the lower chambers. They had fled, it 
appeared, by a covered way, and had entered the city through a 
postern near the Sidbury-gate. 

By-and-bye the general officers came to congratulate the 
king on his victory and express their admiration of his prowess, 
and it then became a question whether the siege should be con- 
tinued—General Dalyell being of opinion that the city could be 
captured before night, if an immediate attack were made upon the 
fortifications; but Charles decided on waiting till the morrow. 

“T have done enough for the day,” he said. “Since I am 
master of this fort, the city is at my Sevsiash and I can occupy it 
at my leisure.” 

. Son true, my liege,’ observed Dalyell. “ But the garrison 
will take advantage of your forbearance to escape.” 

“Twill not molest them if they adopt that prudent course,” 
vr the king, laughing. “They have ceased firing from the 
walls. 

“‘ But the men are still at their posts.” 

“Tf they give us any further trouble, we can turn these guns 
upon them. Hark ye, gentlemen. Henceforth this fort shall be 
known as Fort Royal.” 

“A fitting designation, since your majesty has captured it,” said 
Dalyell. 

“Let the tents be pitched,” said Charles, “The day’s work is 
over. We can take our rest after our long march. ‘To-morrow 
we will enter the city in triumph.” 

All happened precisely as Charles had foreseen. Not another 
shot was fired by the Republicans. The Royalists encamped 
quietly on the hill. But though no apprehensions were entertained 
of an attack, those within Fort Royal were kept on the alert 
throughout the night. 
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Colonel James, however, had other designs. Convinced by what 
had happened that the fortifications were no longer tenable, he 
decided on abandoning them. With the whole of his men, he 

uitted the city secretly at dead of night, taking the mayor and 
the sheriff with him as prisoners. Orossing the bridge over the 
Severn, he rode off in the direction of Gloucester. 

The Royalists were aware of his retreat, but, in obedience to the 

king’s injunctions, did not seek to interrupt him. 


IT. 


SHOWING HOW THE MAYOR OF WORCESTER AND THE SHERIFF WERE TAKEN TO 
UPTON-ON-SEVERN, AND HOW THEY GOT BACK AGAIN. 


FatiGUED by his long march of three hundred miles and 
upwards, Charles slept so soundly in his tent on Red Hill, that 
neither the beating of the drum at daybreak, the challenging of 
the sentinels, nor any of the customary camp sounds, disturbed 
him. The men themselves answered very reluctantly to the 
reveillé. However, the fresh morning air soon revived them. A 
day of ease and enjoyment lay before them. No more toilsome 
marches, no more skirmishes, but rest—for that day, at least. Two- 
thirds of the infantry were without shoes, but being hardy Scots 
they did not count this an inconvenience. They all bemoaned the 
ragged and weather-stained condition of their uniforms, but they 
had heard that Worcester was famous for broadcloth, and the king 
had promised them better garments when they reached the city. 

The morn was lovely, and gave promise of a splendid day. 
At that early hour, the view from the heights of the old and pic- 
turesque city, with the broad river flowing past it, was enchanting, 
and delighted even the rough soldiers who gazed at it. The fair 
Malvern Hills, however, chiefly called forth their admiration as re- 
minding them of their native mountains, though they admitted 
that few of the Scottish valleys could compare with the fertile 
vale of the Severn. 

While many a greedy eye was fixed on Worcester, and many 
a cunning tongue was talking of its wealth, and the plunder it would 
yield, if they were only allowed to pillage it, the attention of the 
soldiers was attracted to the walls, which had now become thronged 
with the citizens and their wives and daughters, while all the church 
bells—and no church in the old city lacked its proper complement 
of bells—began to ring forth joyous peals. It was clear that the 
city was now awake and astir, and the half-famished soldiers 
hoped that immediate preparations would be made for their re- 
freshment, and on an extraordinary scale. 
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It was about this time that Major Careless, who had attired 
himself rather hurriedly, being excited by the prodigious clangour 
of the bells, entered the king’s tent, and found the young monarch 
fast asleep—fast as a top. 

“ Zounds!” mentally ejaculated the aide-de-camp; “his majesty 
must sleep soundly, since this din does not disturb him—but no 
wonder. I'll give him another hour.” 

And he turned to depart, when Charles suddenly ceased breath- 
ing hard, and opened his eyes. 

“ What sound is that?” he cried, raising himself on his 
elbow and listening. 

“The bells of Worcester ringing for your majesty’s glorious 
victory—that’s all,” replied Careless. 

“And enough too,” cried the king, looking well pleased. 
“ What has happened to the garrison?” 

«‘ Evacuated the fortifications—taken to flight.” 

“ Just what I expected—just what I desired.” 

“ But your majesty did not expect—nor, I presume, desire— 
that Colonel James would take the mayor of Worcester and the 
sheriff with him.” 

“*Sdeath !” exclaimed the king. “ Has he had the audacity to 
do so?” 

“Even so, my liege. No doubt they were specially obnoxious 
to him on account of their loyalty, and he might wish to hold 
them for ransom. *Tis lucky he didn’t carry off others. There 
are several prisoners of note in Worcester—Lord Talbot, Sir John 
Pakington, and Colonel Mervin Touchet. But the rascal con- 
tented himself,;with the mayor and the sheriff. At what hour 
will it please your majesty to enter the city?” 

“ At noon,” replied Charles. 

“ Not till noon! why, we have no rations,” cried Careless, in 
dismay. “ Your army has nothing toeat. Wiaull your majesty keep 
the men fasting till noon? If you could only see how hungry 
they look, you would feel some pity for them.” 

“They shall all have a good breakfast in Worcester—that I 
promise them.” ° 

“There will be plenty of grumbling at the delay.” 

“Bah! they always grumble. I must give my loyal subjects 
time to decorate their houses and make all necessary preparations 
for my entrance, or I shall disappoint them of their anticipated 
spectacle,” 

“Your hungry soldiers will pray that twelve o'clock may 
come. 

“ Let them listen to the bells. How blithely they sound !” 
“Excuse me, sire. When we are enduring the pangs of hunger 
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the sweetest sounds become a mockery. Spare us this aggravated 


torture.” 
“Leave me; and let it be announced by sound of trumpet 


throughout the lines that we shall make our triumphal entrance 
into Worcester at noon.” 

As Careless went forth on his errand with a dissatisfied look 
Charles sprang from his couch, and with the aid of a groom of 
the chamber and a page, for he had brought a large retinue of 
servants with him on his march, proceeded to dress himself, bestow- 
ing infinitely more care on the decoration of his person than he 
had done since he left Scotland. 

His tall, fine figure was well displayed in doublet and hose of 
crimson velvet and white satin; his yellow maroquin boots were 
deeply fringed with lace, and he wore point-lace at his wrists 
and around his throat. His shoulder-knot was enriched with 
diamonds, his sword-hilt glittered with 
was looped up by a large diamond brooch. His long black locks 
were worn in the true Cavalier fashion, and fell over his shoulders. 
All his princely ornaments were put on for the occasion, the 
Garter, the George of Diamonds, and the Blue Riband. 

Charles was then in the heyday of his youth, being just twenty- 
one. Though his features were harsh—the nose being too large, 
and not well-shaped—and his complexion swarthy as that of a 
Spanish gipsy, his large black eyes, full of fire and spirit, gave 
wonderful expression to his countenance, and made him, at times, 
look almost handsome. His manner was singularly affable and 
agreeable, and very different from the cold, repelling stateliness of 
his ill-fated father. 

The young king was adjusting his mantle before the little mirror 
hung up in the tent, preparatory to going forth, when a noise out- 
side attracted his attention. 

Next moment Major Careless entered the tent, his looks beam- 
ing with satisfaction. 

“How now, Will!” cried the king. “ Have you found a break- 
fast that you look so gay?” 

“No, my liege, but I have found the mayor and the sheriff, 
and that is more to the purpose. They have escaped from the 
commandant, and have ridden up from Worcester to pay their 
homage to you, and relate their adventures.” 

“ Are they without?’ 

“ Just alighted, sire. They are in a sorry plight, but in their 
zeal to attend upon your majesty they would not tarry to change, 
and hope you will excuse them.” 

“ Excuse them! marry will I! I shall be delighted to receive 
them. Bring them at once.” 


and his plumed hat 
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The two gentlemen were then introduced, and their habiliments 
undoubtedly bore traces of the hardships they had undergone. 
But Charles was better pleased to see them thus than if they had 
been in their robes of office, and said so. 

Mr. Lysons, the mayor of Worcester, and a wealthy draper of 
the city, was a middle-aged man, but strong and active, and had a 
ruddy, pleasant countenance. Mr. Bridges, the sheriff, and by 
trade a glover, was a few years younger than the mayor, and not 
quite so stout. Both of them had looked exhausted when they 
arrived, but they brightened up wonderfully as they entered the 
king’s presence. 

Charles advanced to meet them, and gave them his hand to 
kiss in the most gracious manner possible. After congratulating 
them heartily on their escape, he inquired, with an air of much 
interest, how they had contrived it. 

“ Your majesty shall hear,” replied the mayor. “ It will always 
be a feather in our cap to have escaped from Colonel James. With 
what particular object he carried us off we know not, but it is 
certain he meant to take us to Gloucester. Shortly after midnight 
we were brought out of Edgar’s Tower, where we had been im- 
prisoned, and were strictly guarded by the troopers as we rode 
out of the city, but no attempt whatever at rescue was made by 
our fellow-citizens. Probably no one knew at the time that we 
were being carried off. Little did we dream as we rode across the 
bridge that we should be back so soon. 

“A dreary ride we had, and our thoughts, which were not very 
pleasant, were disturbed by those psalm-singing Puritans. They 
did not speak very respectfully of your majesty. But we told 
them a day of reckoning was at hand, and that you would drive 
them all before you. ‘Let him first set your worship free, and 
his honour the sheriff,’ said one of the troopers—a snuffling rogue, 
whom his comrades called Ezra. ‘ Ay, let him follow us to 
Gloucester,’ observed another, who was very appropriately named 
Madmannah. ‘Be sure that he will follow, and force you to 
evacuate the city, as you have done Worcester,’ I rejoined. In 
such pleasantries the time was passed. 

*“ A halt was made at Upton-on-Severn. Now the Roundheads 
have no especial dislike to ale and cider, and do not hold it sinful 
to indulge in those liquors if good. Knowing the drink they 
delight in was to be in perfection at the Red Lion, at Upton, 
they roused the house, and compelled the host and tapster to 
broach a cask of stout March ale and another of cider. The 
troopers then dismounted, and tied up their horses while the 


emptied their cans, leaving us to the care of Ezra and Mad- 
mannah. 
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“ Apparently, no one suspected us of any attempt to escape; 
yet mn ove + or meditating flight, if any favourable oppor- 
tunity should occur. By the light o the lanterns we could see the 
men filling their cans. The temptation soon became too strong 
for Madmannah. He joined the others, but soon returned with a 
pottle of cider for Ezra. While they were enjoying the pleasant 
drink, we suddenly broke away and plunged into a hop-garden 
that adjoined the inn-yard. Both musketeers fired at us, but did 
us no harm. Fortunately the night was dark, and we were 
screened by the tall hop-poles. 

“ Alarmed by the firig, several other musketeers joined in the 
pursuit, but they got into each other's way, and created great 
confusion, in the midst of which we reached a wood, and being well 
acquainted with the locality, made our way for the meadows on 
the banks of the Severn. Then we were safe. 

“‘ After keeping in these meadows for two or three miles, we 
ventured on the high road, and galloped off at full speed for 
Worcester, without hearing anything more of the troopers or their 
commander. We caught sight of the old city just at daybreak. 
‘Here we are back again, after only a few hours’ absence,’ I re- 
marked, as we passed through the barbican at the head of the old 
bridge. ‘ Who would have thought it! ‘Not I,’ replied the 
sheriff. ‘ We are in ample time for the rejoicings on his majesty’s 
glorious victory. ‘ What if we ride up to the camp on Red Hill 
and seek an audience of him? I remarked. ‘Not in this plight, 
said Mr. Bridges. ‘ His majesty will excuse us,’ I replied.” 

“ Ay, that I will, my good friends,” cried Charles. “Iam 
truly glad that you came to me at once. With such subjects as 
you I shall never stand upon ceremony. I have long known you 
both as two of the king my father’s most faithful adherents.” 

“We are equally devoted to the king, your father’s son, my 
hege,” rejomed the mayor. “And now, having been honoured 
by this audience, we will return to the city and prepare for your 
majesty’s reception.” 

“Before you take your departure, gentlemen,” interposed 
Careless, “ permit me to remark to you that the entire army is 
without provisions. The sooner, therefore, you can prepare for 
us the better.” 

“We will expedite matters as much as possible,” said the 
mayor. “ But I am afraid we shall require three or four hours.” 

“His majesty’s forces number eleven thousand men, as I under- 
stand,” said the sheriff. “It will be impossible to provide for so 
many without some little delay.” 

“Quite impossible,” observed the king. “I will only beg you, 
as my loving subjects, to treat my Scottish soldiers hospitably, even 
if you make a great sacrifice.” 
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“ Your majesty shall have no ground of complaint,” said both 
magistrates. ; 

- wy *. w, “wre which I must ~— @ caution to you,” 

ursu “The ter of my army, as you are 
Goubtless aware, is composed. of * aes bowe of the Beottish Kirk. 
They are bitter sectarians, ever ready to dispute on religious 
questions, and to reprove those who differ from them. Prevent, 
if you can, all q among them and your fellow-citizens.” 

“We have had plague enough already with those Anabaptists, 
Presbyterians, and Independents,” said the sheriff. “Iam happy 
to say there are very few left in faithful! Worcester now we are 
rid of the garrison. We will not quarrel with the Scots, since 
they have come hither with your majesty. At noon all shall be 
ready for your reception.” 

Making a profound reverence to the king, the two gentlemen 
then withdrew, accompanied by Careless. 

The king had lost his favourite charger at the attack on the fort 
on the previous day; but another steed, in no respect inferior, had 
been supplied him by the Duke of Buckingham, and mounted on 
his new acquisition, he now proceeded to make an inspection of 
the camp. He was attended by all his general officers, and by 
the nobles who had accompanied him in his march from Scotlan: . 

The men had begun to strike the tents at Perry Wood for ut 
had been decided by his majesty, after consultation with Lesley, 
Middleton, and Massey, that the main body of the army should - 
moved lower down the hill, and not far from the Sidbury-gate, 
while Dalyell, with his brigade, should fix his quarters at St. 
John’s, on the right bank of the river, and Middleton, with two 
thousand men, should encamp on the Pitchcroft, a large plain, 
extremely convenient for the purpose, on the north of the city, 
and on the left bank of the Severn. 

Having completed his tour of inspection, Charles rode down 
with his staff to Fort Royal, and he was surveying the scene of his 
late brilliant exploit, and receiving fresh sealant from his 
attendants, when he was surprised to see Careless cross the draw- 
bridge, which had been now let down. 

“ W hat are you doing here?” he demanded. 

“ Breakfast 1s served, sire,” replied the aide-de-camp. 

“ Breakfast !” exclaimed Charles. 

“By St. George! I am glad to hear it,” cried the Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Wilmot, and several others. “I hope there is 
a; « for us all.” 

“ Enough, and to spare,” replied Careless. 

Amid general exclamations of satisfaction the king and those 
with him then dismounted, and were condueted by Careless into 


a large chamber, where a plentiful repast awaited them. 
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IIL. 


HOW CHARLES MADE HIS TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO WORCESTER; AND HOW HE 
WAS PROCLAIMED BY THE MAYOR AND SHERIFF OF THAT LOYAL CITY. 


MEANWHILE, an almost indescribable scene of bustle and con- 
fusion was taking place within the city. 

The pealing of bells, which, as we know, commenced at the 
earliest hour of morning, continued almost without intermission. 
Great fires were lighted on the Castle Hill, in the cathedral close, 
on the quays, and at Pitchcroft, at which huge joints of meat 
were roasted—barons of beef, entire muttons, barbecued hogs. All 
loyal citizens were enjoined by the mayor to provide the best food 
they could, and in the greatest quantity, for the king’s army. It 
would be a lasting disgrace to them, it was said, if any of their 
brave deliverers should be stinted. 

While part of each household was busily dressing food, the others 
were engaged in decorating the habitations. The balconies were 
hung with tapestry, gaily-coloured cloths and carpets, and the 
crosses were adorned with flowers. The royal standard floated 
over the Sidbury-gate, as well as on the summit of Fort Royal, 
and flags were flying from all the steeples. 

Such extraordinary zeal and activity were displayed, that, lon 
before the appointed hour, all the preparations were siege 
and the good folks began to be impatient for the coming of their 
sovereign. 

The entire host was now gathered on the hill side, and presented 
a magnificent spectacle, as viewed from the city walls, which were 
densely thronged. The Sidbury-gate was thrown wide open, a 
guard of halberdiers being drawn up on either side of the en- 
trance ; while the mayor, the sheriff, and the aldermen in their 
full robes of office were stationed beneath the archway. 

At length the sound of martial music was heard, and a squadron 
of glittering cuirassiers was seen riding down the hill. Then came 
Charles, attended by his staff, and followed by Colonel Pitscottie’s 
regiment of Highlanders. The strange, picturesque garb, and 
unusual weapons of these stalwart mountaineers—their claymores, 
dirks, and targets—filled the beholders with amazement. Nor 
were the citizens less astonished by the shrill, warlike notes of 
the bagpipes, which they heard for the first time. 

soon as it was perceived that the king had set out, a loud 
discharge of cannon took place from the walls; and this, if 
posmble, heightened the general excitement. Regiment after 
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Boscobel. 17 
regiment—cavalry and infantry—were now moving down the hill 
—colours flying, bands playing—the accoutrements of the cavalry 
flashing in the sunbeams like so many mirrors. 

The splendour of the king’s staff produced an immense effect— 
some of the nobles being*singularly fine-looking men. Indeed, 
the Duke of Buckingham, who rode at the head of the brilliant 
cortége with the Duke of Hamilton, was accounted the hand- 
somest and most accomplished Cavalier of his time. Lord 
Wilmot was also a noble-looking personage—tall and well pro- 

rtioned. Foremost among the military leaders rode General 
David Lesley, who commanded one division of the Scottish 
army. Thin and stern-looking, he had a thoughtful cast of coun- 
tenance. With him was sto et Montgomery, who had 
strongly-marked features and a keen eye, and looked like a 
thorough soldier. Then came Lieutenant-General Thomas Dalyell, 
who had served with distinction under Charles I., and in whom 
the young king placed much confidence. With Dalyell was 
Vandrose, a Dutch general. Generals Middleton and Massey 
brought up the list. 

Despite the rich apparel of the nobles and the splendid accoutre- 
ments of the general officers, none of them pleased the beholders 
so much—especially the female portion of them—as Colonel Pits- 
cottie, who, as he rode at the head of his Highlanders, looked, the 
beau ideal of a Scottish chieftain. He was strongly built, with a 
red beard, and light blue eyes of extraordinary power. Pitscottie 
was as brave as a lion, and as true as his own sword. Such 
were the distinguished persons on whom the spectators gazed from 
the city walls. 

The whole space between the Sidbury-gate and the ancient 
commandery was thronged, but a space was kept clear for the 
king, and for the passage of the troops, by halberdiers placed at 
frequent intervals. 

Here Charles was detained for a few minutes by the enthu- 
siastic demonstrations of the crowd, who would scarcely allow 
They shouted, stretched out their arms towards 
him, and hailed him as their rightful sovereign and their deliverer. 
He could not fail to be touched by such manifestations of loyalty. 
Though the sun was pouring down his fiercest radiance upon his 
jet-black locks, he remained uncovered all the time, and bowed 
around repeatedly with the grace peculiar to him. 

As soon as he was able to move forward, the mayor, with the 
sheriff and aldermen, advanced from the gateway to meet him, 
and, bowing reverentially, bade him welcome to the city. 

“The city of Worcester has ever been faithful to you, sire,” 
said the mayor, “ though — to yield to superior force. 
C 
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We now joyfully open our gates to you and your victorious army, 


and pray you to enter the city.” 

= P thank you heartily for your welcome, Mr. Mayor and gentle- 
men,” replied Charles. “I never doubted your loyalty and devo- 
tion. The king, my father, always spoke of Worcester as his 
‘Faithful City.” I shall never speak of it otherwise. Again I 
thank you for the reception you accord me. It is precisely what 
I expected from you.” 

Loud acclamations followed these gracious words, which were 
delivered with admirable effect by the young monarch. 

With the utmost despatch, the mayor and the civic authorities 
then mounted their oe which were in readiness for them, and 
preceded the king as he entered the city, the mayor carrying the 
sword of state before his.majesty. 

Trumpets were blown, drums beaten, and the bells, which had 
been silent during the ceremonial at the gate, began to peal joy- 
fully again as the royal cortége moved up Sidbury-street, and 
shaped its course to the High-street, which it speedily reached. 
This long and handsome street, which runs through the centre of 
the city from the cathedral to the Foregate, is now totally changed 
in appearance, though it occupies pretty nearly the same ground 
as heretofore. The ancient street, however, being incomparably 
more picturesque and striking than the modern thoroughfare, its 
demolition cannot but be regretted. The houses, as already men- 
tioned, were built of oak, painted black and white, in the charm- 
ing fashion of the period, though not according to any uniform 
design, so as to avoid a monotonous effect. In many instances 
they were richly ornamented with curious and elaborate carvings. 
One peculiarity belonging to them, and constituting a great charm, 
was the possession of open balconies, and these were now, for 
the most part, filled =i wlideman dames and damsels, some 
of whom boasted considerable personal attractions. Worcester, 
it is well known, has been at all times famous for pretty women. 
The rails of the balconies were hung with tapestry, carpets, and 
rich stuffs, and these decorations gave the street a very lively 
appearance. The concourse on the footways contented themselves 
with cheering the king as he passed along, and did not attempt to 
press upon him, while the damsels waved their kerchiefs from 
above. Had Charles been the handsomest young prince in Chris- 
tendom (which he certainly was not), he could not have captivated 
more hearts than he did as he rode along the High-street, and gazed 
at the well-filled balconies on the right and left. Each fairnymph 
on whom his eye rested for a moment fancied herself the special 
object of his admiration, while many a one—perhaps with some 
reason—believed she had been distinguished by a bow from his 


majesty. 
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In this manner Charles rode on—receiving freeh homage from 
all classes of his subjects as he proceeded—till he came to the 
Guildhall, where the civic authorities had already halted, and 
where he himself alighted, in order to sign certain warrants. 
Like almost all the other edifices in the street, the Guildhall 
has been rebuilt, and though we have every respect for the 
modern fabric, we should have been better pleased if the ancient 
structure, with its recollections of the past, had been preserved. 
Allowing the mayor and his fellows to conduct his majesty into 
the great hall, we shall leave them there, having more to interest 
us outside. 

Troops were now pouring into the city, and were marching 
through Lich-street, Friar-street, and the Trinity in different 
directions; some regiments being taken by their officers to the 
Castle Hill, others to the cathedral close, and others to the quays, 
—at all of which places good eatables and drinkables, and in 
the greatest abundance, were provided for them. On that day, 
in all parts of the city, thousands of hungry soldiers were feasted 
—every house being open to them. And to the ‘credit of the 
Scots it must be stated, that they in no wise abused the hospi- 
tality shown them. 

While his majesty was signing the warrants in the Guildhall, a 
halt took place in the High-street, and when thus seen from above, 
the various regiments of horse and foot, with their flags and 
banners, now forming an almost solid mass, presented a splendid 
spectacle. A good deal of animated conversation between the 
officers and the damsels in the balconies took place during this 
interval, and some amusing incidents occurred, one of which must 
be related. 

Among the spectators collected nearly opposite the Guildhall 
were an elderly dame and an exceedingly pretty damsel—the old 
woman’s grand-daughter, as it turned out. ‘They evidently be- 
longed to the middle classes. With them was a sallow, ill-favoured 
personage, whose closely-cropped black hair, . steeple-crowned 
hat, plain Geneva band, iol black cloak, proclaimed him a 
Puritan. It-was certain that he was passionately enamoured of 
the damsel, whom he addressed by the name of Mary, for 
he watched her every look with Pie Si eyes; but it was S no 
means equally certain that she returned his passion. Rather the 
contrary, we should say. 

Urso Gives, for so was pretty Mary’s suitor named, was more 
than double her age, and far from well-favoured, but he was 
tolerably rich, and this was enough for Dame Rushout, Mary’s 
grandmother. 

Urso Gives was a tailor, and had prospered in his business. 
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For a knight of the thimble, he was not devoid of mettle, and 
somewhat quarrelsome and vindictive. He was decidedly a Re- 
publican, and in aren an Independent. As may be imagined, this 
was a bitter day for him, and he would not have come forth upon 
it had it not been to watch over pretty Mary Rushout, who was 
determined to see the young king. So he was compelled to place 
Mary and her grand-dame in a good position opposite the Guild- 
hall, and there they had an excellent view of the young monarch, 
and saw him dismount. 

Mary Rushout was enchanted. Never had she beheld any one 
so graceful, so majestic as the king. How royally he bestrode 
his steed! How beauteous were his long black locks !—Urso must 
let his own hair grow long. And then how his majesty’s dia- 
monds sparkled! She could not help calling out “ Long live the 
king!” Charles noticed her, and told her, with a smile, “She 
was the prettiest girl he had seen that day, and deserved a better 
lover.” Was not this enough to turn her head? Was it not 
enough to madden the irritable and jealous Urso? ‘The by- 
standers, who were staunch Royalists, Jaughed at him, and this 
exasperated Urso beyond all endurance. He broke out against the 
king, called him the chief of the malignants, and the favourer of 
heresy and profaneness, and would have gone on in the same strain 
if he had not been soundly buffeted on all sides. 

Mary Rushout and her grand-dame screamed, and their cries 
attracted the attention of an aide-de-camp, who was waiting his 
majesty’s return. It was Major Careless. Seeing a pretty girl in 
distress he pushed forward his steed, and quickly extricated her 
and the old dame, while Urso took advantage of his interference 
to escape. 

A Cavalier so gallant as Careless we may be sure did not retire 
after such an iniroduction, and he found Mary Rushout very 
willing to flirt with him. He soon learned all about her and 
about Urso Gives, and that they both dwelt in the Trinity, and 
ee chatting with her till Charles came forth from the Guild- 

all. 

The royal cortége was once more put in motion, and proceeded 
to the large open place near the Foregate, in the midst of which 
stood the ay sculptured cross previously mentioned. The 
= was now filled with people, but the assemblage was no fgrther 

urbed than was necessary to allow the troops to form a square 
round it. , 

The mayor and the sheriff having made their way to the cross, 

trumpets were sounded, and amid the silence that ensued the 

mayor, In a sonorous voice, proclaimed Charles King of England, 

tland, France, and Ireland. Tremendous acclamations followed 
and guns were fired from the top of the Foregate. 
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Even then the assemblage did not move, nor did the troops quit 
their position. : 

Trumpets being again sounded, a Manifesto was published in 
the king’s name, declaring a general pardon to all the inhabitants 
of the city as should henceforward conform to his authority; and 
also announcing that warrants had just received the royal sign- 
manual in the Guildhall, whereby his majesty summoned, upon 
their allegiance, all the nobility, gentry, and others, of what degree 
and condition soever, of the county of Worcester, from sixteen to 
sixty, to appear in their persons, and with any horses, arms, and 
ammunition they had or could procure, at Pitchcroft, near the city, 
on Tuesday next, being the 26th of August, 1651, “ where,” pur- 
sued the king, “ourself will be present to dispose of such of them 
as we shall think fit for our service in the war, in defence of this 
City and County, and to add to our marching my 

This being concluded, the troops marched through the Forega 
and proceeded to Pitchcroft, where great fires were burning, an 
where plenty of roast meat, with strong ale and cider, awaited 
them. 

On the king’s return to the city, the mayor ceremoniously con- 
ducted him to his private residence, where a grand collation had 
been prepared, of which his majesty and his suite partook. 
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IV. 


HOW CHARLES WAS LODGED IN THE EPISCOPAL PALACE; AND HOW DOCTOR 
CROSBY PREACHED BEFORE HIS MAJESTY IN THE CATHEDRAL. 


THE ancient episcopal palace—which had been prepared, as 
well as circumstances would permit, for the reception of the king 
and his suite—was a large and stately pile, and, from its 
i deur, and the number of apartments it contained, was 
well fitted to be the temporary residence of a monarch—even had 
that monarch been firmly settled on the throne—and, indeed, it 
was again occupied by royalty at a later date, when George III. 
and his queen visited Worcester in 1788. By far the most im- 
portant mansion in the city, it occupied a commanding position 
on the left bank of the mver, and from its fine bay windows 
presented a very imposing facade. The roof was lined with bat- 
tlements, towers, and belfries, and on the highest of these towers 
the royal standard now floated, while sentries were stationed at 
the river gate, and at the upper gateway. The palace was sur- 
rounded by high embattled walls, within which was a garden laid 
out in the old formal style, and boasting a broad terrace. The 
garden had been utterly neglected by the Roundheads, and the 
terrace was covered with grass. Internally, the mansion, which 
was erected probably about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, contained a noble hall, with a richly carved screen, an exqui- 
site v— a carved oak staircase of great beauty, conducting to a 
long ery: the deeply embayed windows of which, while they 
embellished the exterior, commanded fine views of the country, 
Bredon Hill in the distance, and the broad intermediate tract 


once known as Malvern Chase, but now a most fertile district, 
through which, as Dyer sings, 


RS —the wide 
Majestic wave of Severn slowly rolls. 


Considerable damage had been done to the gallery and the rooms 
_— from it by the Roundheads, who had torn down the fine 
old tapestry once adorning the oak panels, and injured the carvings. 
Most of the old furniture, being of oak, had withstood a great 
deal of barbarous usage, and an immense ponderous bedstead, in 
which many a bishop had reposed, was prepared for his majesty. 
A good vo og era beds had to be provided for the king’s suite, 
and for his large retinue of servants, but this was satisfactorily 


accomplished, and luckily there were rooms enough to accom- 
modate all. Fortunately, also, the mansion possessed a vast 
kitchen, having no fewer than three large grates, whence hos- 
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itality had been dispensed by the worthy prelates in the olden 
ee As these three grates cooks had been at work, roasting and 
boiling, throughout the day. , 
The first persons Bag to the king on his arrival at the 
at were Lord Talbot, Sir John Pakington, and Colonel 
ervin Touchet, who had been kept ge a by the commandant 


of the garrison. Lord Talbot and Sir John said they had only 
waited to see his majesty, and were about to depart instantly to 
raise recruits for his service, but Charles would have them sta 
and dine with him. Another person whom the king was deligh 

to see was Doctor Crosby, the loyal divine, who had suffered im- 
prisonment for his zeal in his majesty’s behalf. 

Dinner was served in the great hall, and what it wanted in 
ceremoniousness was more than compensated for by abundance 
of viands and excellence of wine. Not much form was observed. 
The mayor occupied a seat on his majesty’s right, and the sheriff 
on the left. Grace was said -by Doctor Crosby, We shall not 
particularise the dishes, but we must mention that a Severn salmon 
of prodigious weight—quite a regal fish, that had allowed itself 
obligingly tobe captured for the occasion—was set before the 
king. Moreover, the stewed lampreys were an entirely new deli- 
cacy to his majesty, and pleased him greatly. 

harles was in high spirits, and laughed and jested in the most 
good-humoured manner with those near him. Of a very sanguine 
temperament, he had never doubted the success of his expedition 
and the events—unimportant as they were—that had occurred 
since his arrival before Worcester heightened his confidence. For 
the first time he had been victorious, and had been warmly 
welcomed by his subjects. He had been assured that a great 
number of recruits could be raised in the county before the general 
Muster took place at Pitchcroft, and he felt certain Lord Derb 
would bring him large levies from Lancashire and Cheshire. He 
would then give battle to Cromwell, defeat him, and march 
on triumphantly to London. His confidence seemed to be shared 
by all the nobles and general officers present—even by the cold 
and cautious Lesley. hile quaffing their claret and burgundy, 
they predicted the utter defeat of old Noll and the destruction of 
all rebels. 

Next day, being Sunday, was comparatively calm after the 
great previous excitement. Not that the city had by any means 
resumed its ordinary aspect—that was clearly impossible with a 
large army encamped outside the walls, and many regiments quar- 
tered within them—but the Scottish soldiers, being strict observers 
of the Sabbath, conducted themselves in a very orderly and 
* decorous manner. Much preaching was there in the camps at 
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Red Hill and Pitchcroft, and officers might be heard reading the 
Bible and holding forth upon sacred texts to their men, who 
listened with the profoundest attention. 

All the churches—and Worcester, as we know, abounded in 
churches—were filled with congregations in which the milita 
element predominated; but the cathedral—as might be expected, 
since it was known that the king would attend divine service there 
—collected within it all the principal personages of the city, all the 
chief officers of the army, and as many regiments as the vast pile 
could contain. Never, perhaps, before or since, has the interior of 
this grand old edifice presented such a striking sight as it did on 
this memorable occasion. Its marble monuments and effigies, its 
chantry and lady-chapel, had been mutilated, as we have already 
told, by the Roundheads, but these injuries were now concealed 
from view by the throng collected within the aisles of the choir and 
the retro-choir. Owing likewise to the attention being directed to 
other objects, the loss of the splendid painted glass in the windows 
wasscarcely noticed. The majéstic pillars lining the broad nave rose 

amid a mass of troops that not only occupied the body of the 
fane, but the aisles. Seen from the entrance of the choir, paved 
with steel caps, and bristling with pikes, muskets, and carabines 
—for the men all carried their arms—the nave presented an extra- 
ordinary coup-d’eil. Stationed within the south transept, Pits- 
cottie’s Highlanders contributed materially to the effect of the 
picture. All the nobles in attendance upon the king, with the 
general officers, occupied the stalls in the choir—Charles being 
seated in the bishop’s throne. 

As this was the first time on which the service of the Church of 
England had been performed within the cathedral since its dese- 
cration by the Parliamentarians, it may be conceived with what 
satisfaction the members of that religion were enabled to resume 
their own form of worship within it—and this satisfaction was 
heightened by the circumstances under which they came back. 
The organ was gone, but the military music substituted seemed 
not 4, aN to an occasion when hymns of triumph were 
sung. rtes, the drums, trumpets, and other martial instruments, 
resounding from the roof, produced an extraordinary effect. 

The sermon was preached by Doctor Crosby, and was @ most 
et and fervid discourse. The pale countenance of the vene- 
rable dean flushed, and his eyes blazed as with fire, while he de- 
nounced the murderers of the martyr king, and declared that the 
vengeance 80 long delayed would speedily fall upon them. Re- 
bellion, which had stalked unchecked through the land, would be 


crushed, and the monarchy restored. To Charles he attributed 
the highest spiritual authority, and spoke of him as “ in all causes, 
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and over all persons, next under God uy won head and governor” 
—expressions at which his Presbyterian earers took great offence. 
The earnestness, however, of his manner could not fail to impress 
them with a conviction of his sincerity. 

A council of war was rng ed held: within the palace, 
and it was decided that the fortifications should at once be 
thoroughly repaired, so as to enable the city to stand a siege, if 
necessary, though no tidings had yet been heard of Cromwell. 
After an early repast, Charles rode forth with his retinue into the 
city, and was surprised to find the High-street so empty, and 
almost all the houses shut a % but his surprise ceased when he 
reached the camp at Pitchcroft, and found that py tare 4 pe was 
covered with people, and resembled a fair. The ish soldiers 
were quiet, and took no part in the profane recreations of the disso- 
lute Cavaliers, who were everywhere swaggering about, and making 
love to all the pretty damsels. 

Charles was enthusiastically received, but he did not stay long 
on Pitchcroft. After riding through the principal line of tents, 
he returned and crossed the river to St. John’s, where Dalyell’s 
brigade was placed to protect the approach to the bridge. Lower 
down, ‘on the meadows on this side of the river, Pitscottie’s 
Highlanders were encamped, and the king passed them on his way 
to Powick, which he desired to see. From the Highlanders’ camp, 
which was almost opposite the episcopal palace and the cathedral, 
the finest view of old Worcester could be obtained, and he paused 
for some minutes, enraptured by the charming picture. 

A delightful ride of a mile, or somewhat more, along this bank 
of the Severn brought the king and his attendants to the Teme 
at its point of junction with the larger river, and then following 
its deeply-ploughed channel, and watching its swift-flowing current 
through the fringing trees, they rode on to Powick. 

Near Powick there was a woody island of some little extent, 
round which rushed the river—here, as elsewhere, too deep to be 
forded. ‘The island was gained by a bridge from either bank, and 
the importance of the point was so obvious, that the king deter- 
mined to place a battery upon it. 


V. 


HOW CHARLES RODE TO MADRESFIELD COURT; AND HOW MISTRESS JANE LANE 


AND HER BROTHER, WITH SLR CLEMENT FISHER, WERE PRESENTED TO HIS 
MAJESTY. 


NEXT morning another council of war was held at the , 
No tidings as yet of Cromwell—no despatches from the Earl 
of Derby. After an hour’s deliberation the council broke up, 
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and the ki to the Castle- Hill, which was bei 
fortified oat oe mee dhadlaedh of Lord Rothes and Sir Wil- 

The city walls, in the reparation of which hundreds of men 
had been employed since midnight, were next inspected by his 
majesty, who was well satisfied with the progress made. He then 
visited both camps, and while riding along the High-street with 
his escort, attended by Major Careless, was loudly cheered. Ever 
since the king’s arrival at Worcester the weather had been splendid 
—a circumstance that contributed in no slight degree to the gay 
= — air ree — within the city. a. taverns were 

of roystering Cavaliers, smoking, drinking, dicing, and singin 
bacieaie sion. . . . in 

On his return from the camp at Pitchcroft, Charles paid a 
visit to the mayor at his private residence, and had a long 
conference with him. Having given all the instructions he deemed 
necessary, and feeling that his presence was no longer required, 
Charles, anxious to escape from the ceaseless applications by which 
he was beset, crossed the river, and, still attended by his escort 
and Careless, rode in the direction of the Malvern Hills, his 
destination being Madresfield Court, an old fortified mansion, 
buried in the midst of thick woods of oak, beech, elm, and 
other trees, stretching almost from Malvern to the banks of the 
Severn. 

The day, as we have said, was splendid, though excessively hot, 
but shaded by the trees, which sheltered him with their mighty 
arms from the oppressive summer heat, Charles found the ride 
— the forest enchanting. He seemed to breathe more freely 
now that he was away from the crowded city and the bustling 
camps. 
A lovely sylvan scene, such as he had not for some time con- 
templated, was offered to his . Madresfield Chase, which 
formed part of the old forest of Malvern, boasted some trees of 
great age and vast size. Generally the chase was flat, but oc- 
casionally a knoll could be discerned, crowned with timber. A 
long and beautiful glade of some miles in extent led towards the 
ancient mansion, which could not, however, be distinguished. 
Rising in front, above the trees, appeared the lovely Malvern 
Hills, and their summits, bathed in sunshine, looked so exquisite 
that Charles wished he could be transported to one of them. 

“T never look at a mountain top,” he remarked to Careless, 
“without desiring to ascend to it.” 

“Tis a natural wish I think, my liege,” replied the aide-de- 
camp. “ At least, I have the same feeling. Those hills are not 
difficult of ascent, and command a magnificent view. The highest 
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of them, and the nearest to Malvern, is the Worcestershire Beacon; 
the other is the Herefordshire Beacon. Both noble hills.” 

“ Can we ride to the top of the Worcestershire Beacon ?” 

“ Easily, sire.” 

“ Have you ever made the ascent on horseback ?” 

«“ Never—either on horseback or on foot, sire.” 

“Then you know nothing about it. However, the difficulties, 
if there are any, won't deter me. I cannot resist the inclination 
to ride up to the beacon. We will make the ascent in the evening, 
when it grows cooler. ’Tis too sultry just now.” 

“Very true, sire. I should be loth to quit these trees for the 
eeThey then rode on till th ht of th ld 
They then rode on till they came in sight of the 0 
anttial, which was a ey good specimen of a castellated 
mansion, being strongly built, embattled, flanked with towers, 
surrounded by a broad, deep moat, defended by a drawbridge, 

and approached by a — embattled gateway. 

During the Civil Wars, Madresfield Court had been alter- 
nately in the possession of the Royalists and the Roundheads. 
Strongly garrisoned by Charles I., taken by Colonel Fynes at the 
first seige of Worcester, retaken by the Royalists, and again cap- 
tured in 1646, it had remained, until within the last few days, 
in the quiet possession of its owner, Colonel Lygon, who prudently 
acted with the Parliamentarians. On the arrival of Charles at 
Worcester, Colonel Lygon was driven forth, after an ineffectual 
attempt at resistance, and his mansion seized and garrisoned for 
the king. It was now in a condition to stand a seige, being 
already well victualled, and well provided with arms and ammuni- 
tion. Falconets were placed on the gateway, and larger ordnance 
on the battlements. 

Charles was well pleased to see the royal standard displayed 
from the roof of the old mansion, and to note the preparations for 
defence. Trumpets were sounded and drums beaten on his 
approach. The drawbridge was lowered, and the officers and 
men prepared to turn out and receive his majesty. Charles, how- 
ever, halted beneath a spreading oak that grew on a wide lawn in 
front of the mansion, and was contemplating the ancient edifice 
with some pride in being once more its master, when Careless 
drew his attention to three persons on horseback, who had just 
issued from an avenue on the right. From their attire, and 
from their steeds, the equestrians looked like persons of distinction. 
One of the party, who specially attracted the king’s attention, was 
a young amy slight in figure, and extremely graceful. Even 
beheld at that distance, it might be safely asserted that she was 
lovely, and when she drew near, she more than realised any 
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notions the king had formed of her beauty. Her companions 
were Cavaliers undoubtedly—both fine-looking young men, dis- 
tinguished by their silvery bearing. 

‘Know you whom they are?’ inquired the king of Careless. 

“Unless I mistake not, sire, he mm the black velvet doublet, 
slashed with white, is Colonel Lane of Bentley Hall, in Staiford- 
shire——” 

“The Lanes are staunch Royalists?” interrupted Charles. 

“ Staunchest of the staunch, sire. With the colonel is his sister, 
Mistress Jane Lane, one of the fairest damsels in the county, and 
devoted to your majesty. He on the roan horse, and in the 
green jerkin, laced with silver, is Sir C lement Fisher.” 

“ Jane Lane’s suitor, I'll be sworn !” cried Charles, 

“Your majesty has hit it,” replied Careless, with a smile. 

While this brief colloquy took place, the party had stopped, as 
if awaiting permission to advance. 

“ Bring them to me, and present then,” said Charles. 

Careless, who was the mirror of courtesy, executed his task 
with infinite grace. It was a charming sicht to witness Jane 
Lane’s presentation to the young king. ‘There was an ingenuous- 
ness in her manner that delighted Charles. She seemed to possess 
great spirit and force of character, and yet she had all the most 
agreeable feminine qualities. As to her beauty there could be no 
question. Brighter black eyes, features of greater delicacy and 
refinement, tresses more exquisite, Charles had never beheld. 
Though she coloured deeply when she first encountered the king’s 
gaze, she manifested no embarrassment. 

There was a certain likeness between Colonel Lane and his 
sister, though the colonel had strongly-marked traits, a firm mouth, 
and a bold, determined look. But he had dark eves like Jane, 
and in them resided the expression that constituted the likeness. 
Sir Clement Fisher was an admirable specimen of a Cavalier— 
handsome, brave, chivalrous, he seemed formed to win a fair 
lady’s heart. Whether he had won that of Jane Lane will be 
seen. 

“ How is it I have not yet seen you at Worcester, gentlemen?” 
inquired Charles. 

“We are on our way thither, sire,” replied Colonel Lane. 
“You will see us at the Muster at Pitchcroft to-morrow. We 
h ave not been lukewarm in your majesty’s cause.” 

“ Even I have done something for you, sire,” said Jane. “ This 
morning I have secured your majesty forty horse; and I hope to 
render you still better service before the day 1 is over.” 

“ My sister is zealous, you perceive, sire,” remarked Colonel 
Lane, with a smile. 
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“ Were there a hundred like her I should soon have an army,” 
observed Charles, highly pleased. “ But what is the great ser- 
vice you hope to render me?” 

“ Nay, sire,” she tT playfully, “you must allow me to 
keep my secret. “Iwill be a surprise to you to-morrow.” 

“Then I will ask you no further questions, yet I would fain 
know why you came ad You ce not have expected to find 
me at Madresfield.” 

“Pardon me, your majesty, I did expect to find you here.” 

“Oddsfish! you must be a witch,” cried Charles, laughing. 

“There is no sorcery in the matter, sire. Have you not sent 
a messenger to Mr. Thomas Hornyold, of Blackmore Park, com- 
manding him to attend upon you at Madresfield this afternoon ?” 

“ And you have seen the messenger?” 

“T have, sire. I have read the message, and I told Tom 
Hornyold I would come in his stead, and make his excuses. The 
blame of his disobedience of your majesty’s order must rest 
entirely with me. I have sent him to Sir Rowland Berkeley.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Charles. 

“He will do more good with Sir Rowland than here. But 
that is not all. He has promised me to see Sir Walter Blount, 
Sir John Winford, and Mr. Ralph Sheldon of Beely. Will you 
forgive now for my great presumption, sire?” 

“Forgive you! Iam beyond measure indebted to you.” 

“ Sire!” she cried, with a look that bespoke her conviction of 
_ the truth of what she uttered, “I believe that I am destined to 
render you a signal service. My brother will confirm what I am 
about to say. It was foretold of me when I was a child, by a 
famous astrologer, that I should save a prince’s life. The prophecy 
must refer to you.” 

“It may be so,” said Charles, smiling at her enthusiasm. “ At 
all events, I shall look upon you as my guardian angel.” 

“ My heart beats only with loyalty, sire. I have no other feel- 
ing in my breast.” 

“No other feeling, fair mistress?” said the king, glancing towards 
Sir Clement. 

“Tt is perfectly true, sire,” observed the young baronet, with a 
somewhat despondent look. “ Mistress Jane Lane vows she will 
never wed till your majesty is seated on the throne.” 

“And I will keep my vow,” cried Jane. 

“Then I trust ere long Sir Clement may be in a position to 
claim you, and that I may be present at your nuptials,” said 
Charles. “But whither you go” he added, seeing they were 
preparing to depart. “ Will you not enter the house: 

“We must pray your majesty to excuse us,” said Colonel Lane, 
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bowing. “We have much to do. We are going to cross the 
hills into Herefordshire.” : 

“Nay, then you must stay till the heat of the day is abated, and 
I Moen. will bear you company for of your journey, for I 
design to ascend the Worcestershire Beacon. “Tis not fit your 
sister should be to this fierce sun.” 

“Tam not one of those damsels that care for my complexion, 
sire,” observed Jane, laughing. “ The sun will not melt me.” 

“ Nay, then I will not detain you,” rejoined Charles. “TI shall 
see you to-morrow at the Muster at Pitchcroft. You must not be 
absent, fair mistress.” 

“ Be sure I will not, sire,” she replied. 

Bending reverentially to the king, she rode off with others. 

“A noble girl!” exclaimed Charles, gazing after her with ad- 
miration. “ She is the incarnation of loyalty.” 


VI. 


HOW CHARLES ASCENDED THE WORCESTERSHIRE BEACON ; AND OF THE 
AMBUSCADE PREPARED FOR HIM AS HE CAME DOWN. 


AFTER examining the preparations made for the defence of 
the old mansion, Charles sat down with Careless and the officer in 
command of the garrison to a repast prepared for him in the great 
hall. When he had finished it he ordered his horses. The officer 
asked if his majesty required his escort. 

“No,” replied Charles. “Iam not about to return to Worcester. 
I am charmed with this place, and shall sleep here to-night. I 
mean to ride to Malvern. Major Careless will attend me.” 

So his majesty set forth, accompanied only by his aide-de-camp. 
A pleasant ride through the woods brought them to the foot of the 

iant hill, on a ridge of which stood the little secluded village of 
Malvern. Yes, the little secluded village of Malvern. Where 
terraces of well-built houses now spring above each other on the 
hill-side—where countless white villas peer from out the trees, 
contrasting charmingly with the foliage, and helping to form one 
of the prettiest towns in England—a town as healthful as pretty— 
nothing was then to be seen but a few small habitations, in the 
midst of which rose the old priory church, and the beautiful 

teway adjoining it. The priory was pulled down at the Disso- 
ution of the Monasteries, and with it the glory of Malvern had 
departed. Devotees were still attracted by the Holy Well, and 
marvellous cures were said to be wrought by its waters, but such 
pilgrims were rare, and Malvern remained an obscure, unfre- 
quented village, until its beauties and salubrity were discovered 
in the early part of the present century. 
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Charles and his attendant halted on the ridge on which this 
charming town is now built, and surveyed the extensive p t 
it commands. They were not aware that they were watched from 
behind a tree by a tall, ill-favoured man, in the garb of a Puritan. 
This eaves-dropper, who had followed them cautiously for some 
minutes, ascertained their purpose, and as soon as they began to 
ascend the hill, he hurried down to the little inn near the priory 

te. 
eal difficulties in the ascent of the lofty hill, known as the 
Worcestershire Beacon, have now been removed, and well-made 
paths enable even invalids to reach its summit almost without 
fatigue. But at the time when Charles and his attendant mounted 
it, it had a stern, solitary air, and its silence was unbroken b 
any sound except that of the sheep-bell, or the cry of a bird of 
prey. Sheep-tracks alone led up its rugged sides, and conducted 
the pedestrian through the broad patches of furze, or past huge 
protruding rocks, to the smooth turf above. Charles being a 
daring horseman, took the nearest road, and not unfrequently 
came to places where it was too steep to proceed with safety, 
and had to retrace his course and ik a less dangerous ascent. 
The only person in = was a shepherd tending his flock, and 
he was far off. At length the king and his attendant gained 
the rounded summit of the hill, which was covered by turf smooth 
as velvet, and fragrant with thyme. 

Hitherto, both Charles and Careless had been too much 
occupied by the difficulties of the ascent to pay much attention to 
the vast panorama opening upon them as they mounted the hill. 
But as they now gazed upon it, they were lost in admiration, and 
quite forgot the trouble they had experienced. 

It boots not to describe the thoughts that passed through the 
king’s breast, as his eye ranged over that astonishing prospect, 
which, comprehending as it does nine or ten counties, showed him a 
large portion of his kingdom, and that perhaps not the least beautiful 
portion. How many towns and villages—how many noble mansions 
—could he count in that wide-spread landscape! On the left, and 
almost as it seemed at his feet, lay the old and faithful city of Wor- 
cester, with his army encamped around it. Two other cathedral 
towns, with their church towers and steeples—Gloucester and Here- 
ford—could likewise be distinguished. Charles sought the Severn 
for some time in vain. Owing to the height of its banks, it could 
only be here and there discerned. 

e hung long upon this incomparable prospect, and then turned 
to the Herefordshire side of the hill, whence the view was almost. 
equally fine, three distinct mountainous chains, of beautifully varied 
form, meeting his gaze. 
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On quitting the green sward the perils of the descent com- 
menced, and they were obliged to proceed with caution, the ground 
being covered with loose stones and fragments of rock. They 

roceeded singly, Charles taking the lead, and were skirting a 

uge mass of granite that obstructed their course, when suddenl 
half a dozen men, armed with muskets, whose steel caps and b 
coats showed they were Parliamentary soldiers, and who had 
evidently been lying in ambush behind the rocks, sprang forward, 
one of them seizing the king’s bridle, and two others forcibly 
preventing him from using his arms. Careless was treated in pre- 
cisely the same manner, and the capture was so quickly executed 
that it was perfectly successful. 

At the same time two persons appeared on the tcp of the rock, 
which rose to some little height above them. In one of these 
Careless recognised Colonel James; the other, who kept back, was 
the spy we have previously mentioned. 

- tome me, villains!” cried Charles, furiously, as he vainly 
attempted to free himself from the grasp of the soldiers who held 
him. 

“ Not so,” said the leader of the ambuscade from above. “ The 
Lord hath delivered thee into my hand, as He delivered Jabin, 
King of Canaan, into the hands of the children of Israel. I will 
not put thee to death, but will take thee and thine officer as 

risoners to the Lord General, to deal with ye as he may see fit. 
With thy capture the invasion of the men of Moab is at an 
end.” . 

Scarcely were the words uttered than a loud report was heard, 
and he dropped on the rock, apparently mortally wounded. 

“The Amalekites are upon us!” shouted the spy. “Save your- 
selves !” 

So saying, he jumped down on the other side of the rock and 
disappeared. 

Supposing their commander killed, and not knowing what force 
might be upon them, the soldiers did not dare to carry off their 
prize, but sought safety in flight. 

Next moment, from among the rocks beneath, issued Sir Clement 
Fisher, who had fired the shot, while close behind him appeared 
Colonel Lane and his sister. 

“ Heaven preserve your majesty!” shouted the two Cavaliers, 
raising their hats; while Jane, whose dark eyes flashed, and whose 
face was radiant with delight, echoed the loyal aspiration. 

Charles heard them, and raised his hat in response. 

“ Haste thee to Madresfield Court,” he said to Careless. “ Bring 
a detachment of horse to scour these hills. I will have the villains 
who have dared to lay hands upon me.” 
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“ Your majesty——” 

“Qbey me. I shall have Colonel Lane and Sir Clement Fisher 
with me. — Spare not the spur.” 

Thus enjoined, Careless dashed down the rocks at the hazard 
of his neck. 

Charles then descended to his preservers, who had moved toa 
less rugged spot, and thanked them heartily. 

“ The prophecy is fulfilled,” he said to Jane. “ You have saved 
my life.” 

% Nay, it was Sir Clement who delivered you, sire,” she replied. 
“ But I may, at least, claim the merit of having perceived your 
majesty’s peril.” 

“You may claim more,” remarked Sir Clement Fisher. “ Had 
it not been for your coolness and self- ion, we could not 
have succeeded in effecting his majesty’s Sdiverass” 

“T said you are my guardian angel, and so you are,” cried 
Charles. “ But I must a what took place. Let me have the 
description from your own lips.” 

“Since your majesty commands me, I must speak, though Sir 
Clement could better explain the matter,” she rejoined, blush- 
ing. “Then, thus it was, sire. We had accomplished our errand, 
and were returning through yonder pass between the hills, when 
we observed your majesty and Major Careless near the beacon. 
We could see you both quite distinctly, and our gaze never 

uitted you till you were about to commence your - re I 
hen begged my brother to quit the lower road, in order that 
we might meet you as you came down. Your course lay towards 
those rocks, iat while gazing in that direction, I noticed some 
armed men moving stealthily about among them, and pointed 
them out to my brother and Sir Clement, who at once recognised 
them as rebel soldiers, and felt sure that an ambuscade had been 
placed there. What was to be done? Impossible to warn you. 
A plan occurred to me. I showed my companions how, by keep- 
ing among the rocks, we could approach the ambuscading party 
unperceived, and they followed my counsel, as it seemed the sole 
chance of saving your majesty. We got near enough to enable 
Sir Clement to bring down the leader of the troop.” 

“ And luckily not another shot was needed,” said Sir Clement. 

“TI know not whether you were my deliverer or Sir Clement,” 
said Charles. “But I am equally indebted to you both. And 
now you must all accompany me to Madresfield Court.” 









































THE EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY.* 


[SECOND NOTICE. | 


Captain CHARLEWOoD, R.N., acting-lieutenant of the 
Euphrates Expedition, was called in before the committee at its 
sitting of July 24, 1871. Captain Charlewood expressed it as his 
opinion—the result of long practical acquaintance with the country 
and with the whole of the proposed line—that “the only route 
which this nation ought to undertake would be from the bay of 
Antioch, or Scanderoon, down the valley of the Euphrates to the 
Persian Gulf.” Captain Charlewood would also select the south- 
east end of the bay of Antioch as the starting point, because, from 
the experience he has had there, it is, he says, the best anchorage; 
and moreover, in the prevailing winds (the westerly winds), they 
do not blow home there as they do in the north of the bay, or 
even direct upon the Orontes. He preferred the bay of Antioch 
to that of Alexandretta, because the latter is unhealthy, and more- 
over, the Bailan Pass, although no doubt it is practicable for the 
engineers, would be a costly undertaking to get through. Captain 
Charlewood at the same time believed it to be practicable to render 
Alexandretta healthy by draining the marshes. The harbour 
itself is the finest on the coast, and can contain any amount of 
shipping. On the point proposed at the south-east point of the 
bay nothing more would be required than a breakwater run out; 
the anchorage is excellent, “a vessels of the size of the Indian 
troop-ships would be able to lie there, and to disembark troops. 
“The line would then pass for about four miles along the valley 
of Swadea (or Suwaidiyah, Seleucia Arabicised), when it would 
enter the course of the Orontes, and follow it more or less up to 
Antioch; this last part would be the most difficult of the whole 
railway.” Captain Charlewood, leaving the south-east corner of 
the bay of Antioch, would apparently carry the line across the 
po! to the pass of the Orontes; but if such a line was found to be 

ifficult and expensive, it could be carried by a single bridge 
across the Orontes, below the pass, so as to join the line of the 
ean transport, and a comparison instituted of the expenses 
and difficulties attendant upon the road along the banks of the 





* Report from the Select Committee on the Euphrates Valley Railway ; toge- 
ther with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, 
and Index. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed July 27, 1871. 
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Orontes, and the road followed by the Euphrates transport up the 
valley of Antioch. 

ilst Mr. Telford Macneil would cross the river Euphrates at 
or near Balis, a step rendered objectionable, by the basaltic pass 
above Zenobia being open only on the right bank, Captain Charle- 
wood would cross somewhere about Annah, which would be un- 
objectionable, and probably very desirable. Captain Charlewood 
would also select Muhammara as a terminus—a point which will 
be afterwards referred to. Captain Charlewood further bore the 
most favourable and satisfactory evidence, founded upon ex 
rience, as to the character of the native population—those settled 
on the river. Captain Charlewood assuming that a railway over 
the Bailan would cost less than to carry a railway from the mouth 
of the Orontes up to the same point, and assuming also that 
Alexandretta is made a healthy harbour, would like Mr. Ains- 
worth (comp. answer 348 with 613) give the preference to the 
latter; but this, as has been before shown, is assuming those two 
points to be settled. A comparison of expense ought to be made 
as between the pass of Bailan and the line of the Euphrates trans- 
port from the Orontes to Antioch, as well as with a line by the 
pass of the Orontes, and along the banks of that river. Captain 
Charlewood was also cross-examined upon the character of the 
country in respect to adaptation to cultivation along the banks of 
the Euphrates, and his replies were eminently satisfactory. The 
fact is, however, that this is a point very difficult to explain except 
in detail. The character of the banks in so long a course varies 
very much. As a general rule, the trend of the river is, like 
others, tortuous. The friable rocks which constitute the low 
uplands, and which are mostly covered with a coarse vegetation, 
come closer to the river at each advancing angle. Between each 
promontory thus constituted, and alternately on each side of the 
river, are grassy alluvial plains called Hawi, which vary in extent 
at almost every point. These Hawi are all arable land. Many 
are cultivated, and have their own villages or towns. Sometimes 
these grassy plains are not mere Hawi, but are of great extent. 
Such are the plains upon which the Beni Fakal encamp in thou- 
sands, north of Balis, and such are the plains near Rakkah, at 
Deir (town with cultivation), at Kirkisiyah on the Khabur (same), 
at Mayadin or Rahabah (same), at Wurdi, at Al Kayim, at 
Annah (on right bank), and at many other places. The extent of 
the grassy lands, again, from the river banks into the interior, 
varies from half a mile to distances that extended beyond the 
horizon. Grassy and fertile lands were also met with in the 
interior. It is again difficult to say how far cultivation might or 
might not be carried if the lands were irrigated. Below Tank 
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stony soils were cultivated in former times by means of gigantic 
water-wheels: Below Felujah all is alluvial » Be and the greater 
“ae of Babylonia and Chaldza is open to cultivation. It 1s safe, 
to adopt as a principle, that the alluvial plains and valleys 
along the river are the best adapted to settlement and cultivation ; 
that the stony soils clad with a coarse vegetation, commonly called 
“desert” or “ wilderness,” are not available; and that the 
tions rather prove the rule than contradict it. There is poe 4 
alluvial soil bo the banks of the Euphrates to support millions.* 

Upon the question of carrying the line by Bir to Dyarbekir, 
Captain iacloweed at otice said he did not hke it at all. 

61. “ Why not?”—“For the reasons which I have stated, 
namely, that for the English nation I think we ought to have our 
terminus in the Mediterranean, and also on account of the great 
expense which that Trebizond route would entail, and it, would 
not go through Aleppo.” 

662. “ Are you aware that a suggestion has been made of a 
line starting from the Mediterranean, and going through Dyarbekir 
and Aleppo?’—“If the country were settled such a long route 
might be taken, but the length is the great objection to it. If 
6 gg a route to India, I presume that the shortest is the 


663. “ By taking the route through Orfah, and Dyarbekir, and 
Mosul, would there be greater local traffic?’—“I am inclined to 
doubt that. I think that more traffic would be got down the 
—— of the Euphrates, not immediately of course, but ulti- 
ma - 

This was a very felicitous way of putting it. A railway to 
Orfah, Dyarbekir, and Mosul would at first have more local traffic 
than a railway by Balis or Jaber Castle, but not sufficiently so to 
cover the enormous difference of expenditure or the delay occa- 
sioned by such a roundabout way to or from India. The com- 
merce of the three towns above mentioned also already centres in 
Aleppo, and this would be still more the case when that city had 





* Mr. T. K. Lynch, speaking of the so-called “ desert” between the Euphrates 
and Damascus, said he travelled over the country in winter or early spring, 
and it was all a green plain covered with verdure and crocuses. Travelling 
over it in July, it was a red kind of clay, with a burnt grass upon it more like 
a prairie. Again (Answ. 740), “If you could get water, it could be cultivated 
the whole way to ; itis a red loam, it is not a desert sand.” 

_ “The Bedouin tribes,” he added, “come up from about the Jebel Shammar 
im the south, and find pasturage all the way to the Euphrates ; they eat it up as 

have seen what you call a desert swarming with people, who 
come eat its pasturage.” This, it is to be observed, must be at 
certain seasons ; both the Aneizeh in Syria, and the Shammar in Mesopotamia, 
and summer pasturages. 
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a railway station. It would, in fact, be a fair experiment, if a 
first portion of the railway was constructed from the Mediterranean 
to Alespe as a beginning. A prolongation of the same by the 
Euphrates Valley would ultimately absorb the traffic and com- 
merce, not only of North and Eastern Syria, but of all Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia, and Chaldwa, and also of the countries beyond 
the Tigris, and of many parts of Persia. 

Mr. Thomas K. Lynch, the next examined, made particular 
allusion to a proposed Russian route through the Caucasus, and b 
the Caspian Sen to Teheran and Ispahan, and by Shiraz to Y 
and Kurrachi. As this line is said to be already completed as far 
as Rostov, north of the sea of Azov, it may possibly be carried out 
with the progress of time. Ifso, however objectionable it may be 
in a strategical point of view, it would, in the absence of any other 
line, be cnteiaty used by wayfarers to and from India, and it 
would-carry the commerce of the East to, or through, Russia. 

The next line to which Mr. Lynch called attention, and which 
he pronounced to be “ the Overland Route to India, the very best 
for England to take up, if money is no object,” would go from 
Constantinople to Amasia, Sivas, and to a place called Arabkir on 
the Euphrates. “It is,” Mr. Lynch continued, “between Sivas 
and Arabkir that the first difficulties would occur, where the anti- 
Taurus range of mountains is met with; but Mr. Taylor has dis- 
covered, only the year before last, a valley which passes through 
it, and offers no difficulties whatsoever to the passage of a railway 
into the plains beyond Moosh, along Lake Van, Khoi, Tabreez, 
and thence to Teheran,” where it would join the Russian line to 
Kurrachi. 

This project appears in its first portion scarcely to have been 
adopted by a person intimate with details. Amasia, at an eleva- 
tion of eleven hundred and forty-eight feet above the sea, is 
separated from the valley of the Halys by hills rising to two thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-eight feet in height. The town 
itself is situated in a narrow ravine, with limestone precipices of 
nearly a thousand feet in elevation. A sketch of the place, given 
as a frontispiece to Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s “ Researches in Asia 
Minor,” &c., will best give an idea of the very remarkable portion 
of this town, with the tombs of the kings on the face of its rocky 
precipices. Why then go by Amasia to Sivas, when there is an 
open road by the valley of the Halys from Hajji Hamsah, on the 
high road to Constantinople, to that place? A glance at the geo- 
logical sections which are attached to Mr. Ainsworth’s “ Researches 
in Assyria,” &c., will show what the country is like between Sivas 
and Arabkir. Sivas stands itself on a plain three thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-four feet above the level of the sea. The 
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aca ay thence gradually to the Kara Bel mountains (ancient 
Pa five thousand seven hundred and ninety feet. Thence 
it descends to cross over two lesser mountain ranges, one four 
thousand two hundred and fifty, the other four thousand four 
hundred and fifty, to Divrigi, three thousand one hundred and 
sixteen feet above the sea. Thence it ascends the rugged Karsi 
mountains (five thousand six hundred and seventy feet), descends 
to Berastik to re-ascend the Ayeli mountain, and has another 
range to cross—Arab-Baba—at an elevation of four thousand 
eight hundred and eight feet before reaching Arabkir, at an ele- 
vation of three thousand five hundred and thirty feet. Arabkir is 
itself situated in a valley between the last-mentioned range and the 
Gul Tagh, having about the same elevation. At the head of the 
valley are the basaltic mountains called Kara Baba, or “ the father 
of blackness.” A detailed description of the country intervening 
between Sivas and Arabkir will be found in “ Res. in Assyria,” 
p- 282 et seg., and in “ Travels in Asia Minor,” vol. ii. p. 5 et seq. 

The discovery by Mr. Taylor of a valley passing through this 
difficult country is a fact unquestionably of the highest importance. 
As we have as yet had no details, it is impossible to say anything 
for or against its practicability. It is easy to imagine that the 
valley of Arabkir may be prolonged on the other side of the 
Euphrates, by the great plain of Moosh, or Mush, to the Nimrod 
Tagh, but it is difficult to understand how or where a valley can 
be prolonged from Sivas to Arabkir. If such a valley exists, it is 
strange that it is not used as the tatar road, or the post road and 
highway between Dyarbekir and Malatiyah to Constantinople. 
The permanency of roads (such as they are) in Asia Minor and 
Synia, is one of the remarkable peculiarities‘of the countries in ques- 
tion, and such a peculiarity is owing to the physical conformation 
of the soil. In very rare instances do the routes of the present day 
differ from what they were in the time of the Greeks and the 
Romans. Alexander the Great followed in the footsteps of Cyrus 
the Younger, when he led his army by the Kulak Boghaz to the 
pass of Bailan. The Ptolemies and Seleucias—Vespasian, Sapor, 
Constantius, Heraclius—the Khalifs, the Byzantine Emperors, the 
Sultans of Turkey, the Crusaders, all in succession crossed the 
same passes. A hundred examples might be adduced, founded on 
the comparison of ancient sites and roads, as given in the Antonine 
Itinerary and Theodosian tables, with existing towns, villages, or 
ruins, of the permanency of roads in the east. The writer crossed 
@ narrow pass in the limestone hills between the upper valley of 
the Orontes and Edlip, where the track was so confined, that 
horses’ and mules’ feet seemed to fall into the same holes; indeed, 
it would have been dangerous had it been otherwise. These holes 
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were several inches, sometimes a foot, in depth; and this in lime- 
stone rock as hard as marble, it must have taken ages of traffic to 
bring about. It is difficult, then, to understand that there should 
exist an open route from Sivas to Arabkir, and that it should have 
remained unknown until the year before last. Nothing but the 
trustworthy sources from whence the information is derived would 
induce one to believe in the thing, which unquestionably must 
exist in some form or other. The expenses of this line from Con- 
stantinople to Ispahan is, it is to be observed, estimated at twenty 
million pounds, against eight million pounds, the rough estimate 
of the Euphrates Valley route. 

The latter was noticed by Mr. Lynch as his third alternative. 
He made the terminus the bay of Antioch, not Alexandretta, and 
carrying it by Aleppo to the Euphrates (why Birijik or Bir is 
introduced is not quite clear), he would leave the river at Jaber 
Castle, whence the railway “would form a segment with the 
Euphrates, and proceed direct across the plain to Deir, skirtin 
thereby the ruins of Resafa, which is not far from Palmyra; then 
along the fine lower table-land which runs at the foot of a line of 
hills which skirt the desert to Rahabah, on the Euphrates.” 

A first objection to a route as thus proposed is that, although 
there may be a little saving in distance a thus crossing segments 
of the interior, instead of merely crossing bends of the river, by 
carrying the line in the interior you remove it, especially during 
construction, away from the first of all necessities in such a climate 
—water. In the second place, if there ever existed the “ayaa 
danger from wandering Arabs, these would be more like y to 
manifest themselves the further you get from the settled banks of 
the river; and, lastly, you take away one of the great objects of 
the railway, the future settlement of the valley of the Euphrates. 

Resafa, the Resapha of the “ Notitia Imperii,” and Bas the 
Rezeph of 2 Kings, xix. 12, and Isa., xxxvii. 12, and subsequently 
called Sergiopolis, is a well-known site on the high road from 
Tadmor to Tipheah, or, in a later language, from Palmyra to 
Thapsacus, when the Romans constructed the strata or causeway 
which traversed the Barbaricus Campus, or plain of Siffin, so cele- 
brated for the sanguinary combats fought there between Ali and 
Moawiyah. By carrying the railway across this plain, the easterly 
bend of the river from Sura to Rakka—the favourite abode of 
Harun-ar-Rashid—would be in part saved, but the old commercial 
route, which from Rakkah followed the Basileus or Bilecha river 
to Seruj, Haran, and Orfah, and which would be brought to life 
again by the railway passing nigh Thapsacus and Rakkah, would 
be very probably put into jeopardy for the sake of a few miles. 
Few sites of greater interest by their past history, or of greater im- 
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portance as capable of once more constituting centres of population, 
cultivation, aa commerce, than Sura, psacus, and Rakkah 
t themselves along the whole line of the Euphrates Valley, 
and to lose all these advantages for the sake of saving a few miles 
across the stony plain of Siffin and by the ruinous Resafa, does not 
a judicious. Rakkah—ancient Callinicum, Dakia, or Chalne 
of Benjamin of Tudela—would, from its position at the mouth of 
the old “ Royal River” ef Mesopotamia, near the ford of Thapsacus, 
on the highway from Orfah, Harran, and Seruj to Palmyra and 
Damascus, and in a fertile district, in all probability become as 
populous and flourishing a city, with a railway close by, as in the 
times of Harun-ar-Rashid and Al-Mamun. Tiphsah, the ex- 
tremity of Solomon’s kingdom, was also, as Thapsacus, “a great 
and wealthy town” (Xenoph., “ Anab,” i. 4; “ Arrian Exped. 
Alex., iii., 17). Sura also, to judge by the extent of its remains, 
must have been a large place. It was a Roman garrison of some 
importance under Belisarius, but was taken and burnt by Chosroes I. 
(a.d. 532). It was afterwards fortified by order of Justinian, and 
was an episcopal see under the Lower Empire (Procopius., “ Bell. 
Persic.,” i. 18; ii. 5; “De Cidificiis Justiniani,” ii. 9). Pliny 
correctly describes its position under the name of Ura, as at the 
oom where the Euphrates turns to the east from the deserts of 
almyra (v. 24, s. 87). It is very questionable if Sura was not 
the city, and Tiphsah, “the passing over,” afterwards Thapsacus, 
the ford or bridge over the river. The ruins at Phumsah, as the 
latter place is now called, are very insignificant compared to the 
extent of mounds at Sura, and it is scarcely likely that there would 
have been two cities of importance on the same bank of the 
Euphrates at such a short distance from one another. The objec- 
tion to this would be that Pliny notices both Ura and Thapsacus 
(nunc Amphipolis), and that Ptolemy also distinguishes the two, 
but the pass or bridge may have always been distinguished from 
the city. The Synans called Thapsacus “ Tur-anide,” and the 
“Flavia firma Sura” of Cellarius (“ Not. Orb. Antiq., ii. 367), 
from the “Notitia Imperii Orientales,” should, according to 
Mannert, be read “ Flavia Turina Sura.” There is an obvious 
connexion between Turmida and Turina. 

But to turn from this digression to Mr. Lynch’s proposed 
deviation at the easterly bend of the Euphrates to Resafa, and 
“ then along the fine lower table-land which runs at the foot of a line 
of hills which skirt the desert to Rahabah on the Euphrates.” It is 
difficult to understand if a line along the banks of the Euphrates 
is meant, or a line in the interior. The basaltic range of the Jebel 
Bushir, or Abu Shahir, which cross from Palmyra, north of 
Zenobia, to unite with the Jebel Munkbar and Abd-ul-Assiz hills 
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in Mesopotamia, lie between the two points, and afford no level 

e save by the banks of the river.* But Mr. Lynch sa 
“ direct across the plain to Deir,” which latter place is beyond the 
basaltic hills, and then along “a lower table-land to Rahabah.” It 
is to be observed upon this that the distance from Zenobia to Deir 
is by the river thirty-eight miles; the distance from Deir to the 
Khabur is er Sa miles, “the country a nearly uniform and 
level plain.” (“ Res.” p. 73). Seven miles beyond is the town and 
plain of Mayadin, with the old castle of Rehoboth-ha-Nahar, or 
“of the river” (Gen., xxxvi. 37), now called Rahabah-al-Hamra, 
or the “ Red,” and it is difficult to see what can be gained by 
leaving the banks of the river, except at the limestone and um 
cliffs of Salahiyah, or Rahabah-al- Malik, twenty-one miles lower 
down than Rahabah-al-Hamra, where possibly a slight deviation 
may be less expensive than a tunnel, but that is questionable. 

The railway, then, according to Mr. T. K. Lynch, would follow 
the course of the river (that is, we suppose, from Rahabah-al- 
Hamra, or Rahabah-al-Malik), “ passing Annah to Haditha, on 
the Euphrates. At Haditha it would cross Mesopotamia to 
Dokhala, on the Tigris, nine hours above Baghdad. This latter 
place is, we are told, in steam communication with India. By 
going to Dokhala you escape all the rivers and canals in the vicinity 
of Baghdad.” 

The suggestion is well meant, and if the line was carried across 
the Tigris at Dokhala, it would have firm and level land to Bagh- 
dad. (This city is, it is to be observed, generally spelt Bagdad in 
the evidence, but the word is Bagh, “ the garden,” of Dad, a deity 
or idol). But from Haditha, or Hadisa, the rails would have to 
be carried over a low, hilly, and stony country to near the Tigris; 
whereas below the Pyle, or Gates of Babylonia—the Gates: of 
Paradise of the Talmuds (Neubauer., “ Geo. du Talmud,” p. 327) 
—the plain is a flat and level alluvium. The marshes around Akka 
Kuf unquestionably present a serious obstacle to a direct line from 
Felujah, at the head of the plain, to Baghdad; but a line could 
assuredly be found north of the Saklawiyah Canal, or between it 
and the Abu Gharrib, or Ghuraib, without bridges having to be 
constructed. This, however, is a matter of detail which would 
have to be decided by the engineers when carrying out a survey 
preliminary to the positive laying down of the rails. 





* In the intervening space between Rakkah and Zenobia, the most mo- 
notonous portion of the river, and some sixty-four and a half miles in distance, 
there were two hawi, four forests, or groves of poplar, two sandy points, five 
tracts of graminz, or pasture, with villages, twelve marshy districts, chiefly 
about Abu Said, twelve cultivated spots, four quarters of low jungle 
tracts of artemisia (wormwood), and twenty-seven of tamarix. |(Res., &., 
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BARBARA’S GHOST STORY. 


There are more things in heaven and earth 
Thau.are dreamed of in thy philosopby. 


I. 


ONE evening last summer I was taking tea with some friends, 
when, amongst various subjects of conversation broached by one 
person or other, that of spiritual manifestations somehow became 
a leading topic, and soon absorbed all our attention. 

It was commenced, I believe, in the first instance by a lady just 
returned from the Isle of Wight. She was relating to me how 
much interested she had been with a gentleman there, who, having 
lost an only and much-beloved daughter about five years capa A 
had, eighteen months ago, suddenly found himself able to hold 
constant communication with the dear departed one. 

“ But,” remarked one of the gentlemen, “surely, madam, you 
did not believe all the old gentleman told you of his visions of and 
conversations with the dead?” 

“ Well, indeed, sir, I did, and I am quite sure he truly believed 
in the appearances himself, for he assured me they had been, and 
were, the greatest comfort and consolation to him.” 

A short silence here fell on our party, when our hostess, turning 
to me, said: 

“T wish, Barbara, you would tell us your ghost story.” 

“Qh! pray do, pray do!” was echoed round the room; and 
thus the following, which hitherto had only been known to some 
few of my relatives and private friends, became in a manner public 


er. 

ince then I have heard it repeated (by strangers to myself), with 
such wonderful additions tacked to it, that for my own satisfaction’s 
sake I will now send it forth to the world as it really occurred, 
altering only names of persons. 


Three or four years ago I went into Yorkshire to visit a married 
sister, the wife of a clergyman, residing near Hull. While there 
sang a letter from a cousin I had not seen since quite a 

She wished me, she said, to come and pay her a long visit at 
Heatherstone Grange, a curious old house and farm residence amid 
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the Dales, which her father had purchased a few years back, and 
which we had heard of his having got quite a bargain. 

My sister, on hearing the letter, made some little demur about 
my accepting the invitation. 

“T think you had better decline going, dear,” said she. “ You 
know, Bab, Heatherstone will not even aim as much life about it 
as you see here, and you think this place ree? | dull. After all the 
gaiety and society you have been accustomed to, my uncle’s house 
would be dreadfully quiet. Then, you see, Laura tells you uncle 
and aunt are in Devonshire, and Tom at Oxford; so that Laura 
and yourself and the servants would be the sole inhabitants of that 
immense rambling old house. I am sure you would not like it, 
dear—I am quite sure you would not.” 

“ And I am sure that I thought you and Robert said it was a 
most delightful place, and that you both enjoyed yourselves ex- 
ceedingly the ten days you spent there on your return from your 
wedding trip in Scotland.” 

“Ah! but, Bab, you are forgetting one very important thing. 
You are not taking with you, as I did, a husband not only willing, 
but able, to protect me from all dangers, ghostly and bodily; 
therefore, I had no need to fear either ghosts or robbers—both 
possible to be met with in a lone old house.” 

“As for robbers, I don’t for a moment think they will visit 
Heatherstone because I have gone there, and so far it has not been 
troubled by them. Then the—the—ghosts! Ah! well, I’m not 
afraid of them, simply because I don’t believe in them.” 

“Well, then, please yourself, only, when you have been a few 
days there, don’t write to me and say you find the place so 
wretchedly dull and dreary you can stay there no longer, because 
that would be treating Laura very ungraciously.. If you follow 
my advice, you will take a day or two to consider over it before 
you write an acceptance.” 

I actually did take a day or two to consider about it, though I 
am not usually very apt to follow any one’s proffered advice, espe- 
cially if the giver of it seems to have some private and ulterior 
reason of their}own concealed behind the apparent frankness in 
giving it. 

Somehow or other, either the advice itself, or the manner of my 
sister while advising the delay in replying to my cousin’s letter, or 
both together, quite threw a wet blanket on the pleasure I felt on 
first receiving the invitation ; and so, after the first or second day, 
I felt in no hurry about sending an acceptance. 

It was quite a week before I wrote and told Laura when she 
might t me, and then, when the day really arrived that I had 
fixed, I felt so little eager about going, that I should have been 
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lad of any decent pretext as an excuse for not going at all. But 
i did go, or I should not have this to tell. 


Il. 


I TRAVELLED more than forty miles by railway; then I found, 
as Laura had said, that Heatherstone was fifteen miles from the 
- nearest station, which fifteen miles seemed longer to me than all 
the previous forty—fourteen miles, or nearly so, being by stage- 
coach, with one solitary passenger inside, that solitary being myself. 
At the village through which the coach passed and changed horses, 
I found waiting for me a gruff old man and a pony carriage. But 
though he seemed to understand well enough what I said to him, 
he might almost as well have been a Russian, or from the wilds of 
Tartary, so little could I understand him with his north country 
dialect. 

However, once arrived at Heatherstone, the warm welcome 
with which Laura received me soon made me forget all the fatigues 
and discomfort of the journey. 

It was quite dusk when I arrived, so I could that evening form 
no idea, or but little, of what the outside of my uncle’s house was 
like. But the inside charmed me with its strange quaintness. 

Laura took me at once to my room, which was, although low- 
ceiled, a more spacious one than any I had been accustomed to for 
a bedroom. There was a fire burning on the hearth—that of itself 
was a novelty to me—a fire of mingled turf and wood, which sent 
up such a bright, cheerful glow, that the candles alight on the 
dressing-table seemed scarcely needed. 

On each side of the dressing-table were two good-sized and 
broad latticed windows, giving fair promise of admitting plenty of 
air and light, with roomy cushioned seats in their recess. The 
walls were covered with a white and green, pleasant-looking 
papers in which the white predominated; and the hangings to the 

and windows were of dimity. So said I to myself, after com- 
pleting the survey of my chamber, “ Bab, my child, there will be 
no fear here, Ge all looks so fresh and bright, of ghostly 
visitants, but of robbers it will become us not to speak quite so con- 
fidently.” For Laura, before leaving me to my ablutions after my 
journey, had shown me two or three closets, which she placed at 
my disposal. Two of these, pegged round for garments, were 
suspiciously large. I had not much time, however, for inspection 
into their dark depths, for I was soon called down to a tea-supper, 
where I found variety and abundance sufficient for half a dozen 
hungry people. | 
There were early hours, I found, kept here. It was long past 
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the usual tea-time, five o'clock, Laura said, so she thought it would 
be more pleasant to throw the two meals into one. 

After tea we turned to the fire, which in a country house, and 
especially an old one, like this one was, seems never out of place 
in an evening all the year round. 

After mutual inquiries as to the health, doings, and whereabouts 
of various em said: 

“You will find, my dear Barbara, that my bedroom adjoins 
yours. If you want anything, I shall be close to you, and within 
call. But should you prefer my doing so, as all is strange to you, 
I will sleep with you with the greatest pleasure.” 

“Oh no, thank you! I always sleep alone.” | 

“ Well, if you should at any time change your mind, you have 
only to say so. And—and—Barbara dear, as a general thing, we 
are never later in going to bed than ten o'clock. That is, unless 


- we have friends—have a party—which we seldom do; and then, 


whatever happens—and I hope you will remember this, dear—we 
make a point of being in our bedroom and our doors closed before 
twelve o'clock. You will particularly oblige me by conforming 
to this regulation. It is a rule of the house, and my father is par- 
ticular in our all observing this.” 

She mentioned this more than once during pauses in our conver- 
sation, hoping I would not forget it, and even again in my own bed- 
room, where she followed me to satisfy herself, she said, that I had 
everything I was likely to want, and that my fire was sufficiently 
replenished to burn well on to the morning. 

I thought at the time how extremely odd it was thus to harp on 
such exceeding punctuality to a guest and all-but stranger, on the 
very first evening, too, of her arrival. 

And I thought the more of it that, during the hours of restless- 
ness and wakefulness—these always torment me in a strange bed— 
I could not avoid hearing that there was some person or persons 
moving about in the house, in the passage, and often close to m 
door, long after ten or even twelve o’clock! Some one, too, wi 
a most peculiarly unpleasant laugh. 

Once I could have been almost positive that some one hissed 
through the keyhole about something being “ not found yet.” 
Directly upon those words, whatever they were, came such a groan 
or moan, and it was, I remember, at that moment I heard the queer 
sort of laugh; but the moan seemed so close to me, almost as if 
from oe one beside me in the bed, that in my fright I sprang 
out of it. 

The fire, most fortunately, was burning so brightly that I had 
no difficulty in seeing instantly and distinctly all over the room 


and to satisfy myself I looked under the bed too, but nothing to 
alarm me was to be seen. 
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While thus convincing myself there was no one in the room, I 
became aware that the wind had risen, and was making that 
strangely melancholy moan that it not unfrequently does before 
rain, and finding it so, I decided that I must have been much 
nearer asleep than I fancied I was, for it could only have been a 
louder gust of the wind that had so startled me. Besides, as people 
had only just been cree beers rage were hardly even then 
quiet—there could be nothing to fear. So at last I dropped off 
soundly enough, sleeping undisturbed until called in the morning. 

When Laura at breakfast-time hoped I had slept well and com- 
fortably, annoyed as I had been with her pertinacity as to her 
father’s rules about his household keeping such regularly early 
hours, I could not avoid replying to her with just the least little 
dash of spiteful pleasure in my manner and voice: 

. Well, I must say, Laura, I might possibly have got to sleep 
sooner, only some of you were up so very late—visitors ! though, 
I suppose, as it was so late—for I heard some one moving about 
long after ten o'clock or even twelve.” 

She looked very much annoyed as I said this, remaining per- 
fectly silent for a minute or two, and stirring her tea in an absent 
sort of manner, until looking up and seeing, I suppose, that I ex- 
pected some sort of reply to my observation, she said: 

“T am sorry—very—that you have not rested well; but I must 
tell you that you really must try and believe it has only been a 
sort of nightmare dream you have had. 

“ Now I will try to convince you how possible it is you were 
dreaming when you thought you heard people about after I closed 
my door on leaving you for the night. 


“ Almost immediately after your arrival here, all the doors and | 


windows, according to custom, were securely fastened; nor were 
they again opened until after six this morning, when Reuben went 
out to milk the cows and feed the pony; then the inmates—that 
is to say, the sole human beings in this house are ourselves and the 
servants, who all, I am well assured, did not, and would not, 
remain out of their bedrooms a moment after we had entered ours, 
nor could any pretext whatever, short of the most absolute neces- 
sity, induce them to leave their beds before daylight. That is— 
that is—well, of course you know, servants are glad enough to get 
to bed after a hard day’s work, and loth enough to leave their 
beds in a morning—at least, our servants are. 

“ Then there is no fear of any one breaking in, either for depre- 
dation or mischief, into this house. So, dear, I trust you are now 
convinced you were dreaming when you fancied you heard these 
noises you speak of. 

“ But, come, let us forget this nonsense. I want to show you 
our garden; I am not a little proud of it, I can tell you, and in 
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this lovely morning, and after the rain of last night, it will be 
looking beautiful. Put on your boots? Qh, no, you need not 
fear our garden walks; they dry in half an hour after the heaviest 
rain.” 


IT, 


Four or five weeks passed over of most thorough enjoyment, 
in what to me was so novel a life, For I had never before 
known more of country life than what could be gained during a 
few weeks’ brief sojourn during summer time at the sea, or while 
visiting friends residing short distances from London. Indeed, so 
short were those places distant from the hum of the great city, 
that they barely escaped being included in its suburbs. 

Here, then, everything to me was so strange, that it was like 
living in another world. We fed the poultry, we gathered the 
fruit for puddings, or pies, or preserving, and the peas or beans 
for our dinner. We took long rides on horseback, or drove over 
in the low phaeton to neighbouring farms to spend an afternoon, 
where our tea would be placed on table soon after four, and where 
we could watch the tea-cakes baking on the “ girdle,” hanging 
over the low, wood fire, by which we sat. How delicious those 
tea-cakes always tasted—ay, better than all the sally-lunns in the 
world that ever were made. 

Then return visits would be paid to us. But, after a time, I 
began to think how very odd it was that no one ever by any 
chance came singly to us to spend an evening. It seemed as if 
Mrs. Benson from Oakshaw, Mrs. Green from Fell-side, and the 
 girls—old Mrs. Gingell’s grand-daughters—from Westfield, always 
were in the same mind. For as surely as one of these came in 
during the afternoon, we knew we might expect at least one, if not 
all the others, to follow. Then, again, if Sir Mark Everingham’s 
pretty little wife came by herself to take lunch at our early dinner- 

our, and we managed to persuade her to remain the day, which we 
could but seldom do, even with the expectation of her big hus- 
band coming to attend her home, as the afternoon advanced she 
would become fidgety and nervous, seeming to prefer the garden 
to the house, and at last would get up in a hurry, apologise 
and say: “ Would dear Laura excuse her; but as she was so near 
she must run down to the rectory and inquire after the Kirk- 
patricks. Mrs, Kirkpatrick would think it unkind if she was in 
the village and did not call,” &c. Sometimes we saw nothin 
more of her. But not unfrequently Flora and Margaret wal 
come back with her, her little ladyship introducing them by say- 
ing to Laura, “I persuaded them to return with me, Miss 
Jan.—vOL. I. NO. I. E 
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Crewdson, for I felt quite sure you would be glad to see them.” 

And so we were—they were such pleasant, light-hearted girls. 
Then Roger, their brother, would come in after tea, ostensibl 

to inquire when we had heard from Tom, or to bring a new 

for us to read, “ which he had forgotten,” he said, “to send by 

the girls.” Then we would have some songs and some music, or 

a stroll round the dear old garden, and so our time passed quickly 


— 

ell, then, there was another odd thing I remarked. All our 
visitors, come when they would, used anxiously to inquire of 
Laura—often before they had scarcely seated themselves—“ Has 
the lady paid you a visit lately?”—or it would be, “Have you 
seen or heard anything of her ladyship since I last saw you?’ 

At first I thought they might be inquiring after Lady Evering- 
ham. There was nothing very much in such a simple inquiry, 
you would say, and yet, somehow or other, hearing it always Be: 
me feel very uncomfortable. 

For one thing it was always asked by every one in a very sub- 
dued tone of voice, and as if there was some awful mystery con- 
nected with this same lady people were so anxious about. Even 
gay Sir Mark Everingham always put on his most solemn look 
and manner when putting this question to Laura, which he never 
failed to do whenever he saw her, just as if inquiring after some 
one at the last gasp. I made many attempts at trying to gain 
from Laura who it was that every one was so interested about. 
But, whenever I did make the attempt, she always snubbed me in 
a manner that used to make me feel foolish in the extreme. 

At last, one afternoon, as we were walking to the rectory to take 
tea there, I once more tried to gain some information of her. 

“Laura, do you know this morning I met old Elspeth Lorton, 
and she said how grave and down-mouthed I was looking; and 
then peering up in my face in that queer way of hers, she inquired 
whether I had not been seeing her ladyship yestermght? At the 
moment I replied off-hand, ‘ Yes, I did see her, Elspeth,’ for I 
thought she meant Lady Everingham, who was with us last 
evening, you know. So shesaid, ‘ Ah, ah! very solemnly shaking 
her old head; ‘no wonder, then, you look so scared and serious 
this morning, miss.’ Now do pray tell me, Laura, who this 
‘lady’ is—the lady you'know. Does she live in this neighbour- 
hood ?—and am I ever likely to know or see her?” 

“T trust not, Barbara.” 

And she remained silent after this brief reply. 

“Come, Laura,” gaid I, after I thought 1 had given her ample 
time to consider over how much information she meant to give 
me—“ come, you have only replied to one of my questions. I 
want to know who this lady is?” 
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“Qh!” said she, carefully looking over her shoulders, to the 
right and left, before replying, “it is no one you know—no one 
ou need desire to know, I am sure, and I am only acting in the 
Lindest way I possibly can by you, in endeavouring to keep all 
knowledge of her that I can away from you. I cannot, though I 
have tried I can tell you, keep these foolish people from er 
of her in your presence; but the wisest thing you can do, my dear 
Barbara, is to close your ears whenever she is spoken of.” 

“You say, foolish people! you don’t class the Kirkpatricks, nor 
Sir Mark Everingham, amongst——” 

“No, no, no; their fears about me make them too anxious; 
but——” 

“Why, she surely is not a relation of ours?” 

“God forbid, Barbara; but hush, here we are at the rectory; 
now, pray, never question either me or any one else on the 
subject. 

I had now been at Heatherstone more than three months, and 
though I sometimes talked of bringing my very long visit to an 
end, yet I was really too happy seriously to wish to do so. There- 
fore, whenever I said 1 thought I must soon return to my sister’s 
at Hull, | was not sorry to be able to put in my next letter to my 
sister “ that Cousin Laura had so urged me, if I was comfortable, 
to remain with her until her father and mother returns home from 
Devonshire. And so, as ] am very happy at Heatherstone, and 
she would be very lonely without me, I have decided to remain 
here till then.” 

I not unfrequently still heard the same sounds, after the house- 
hold were supposed to have retired for the might, as those which 
had disturbed my first night’s rest at Heatherstone, and for long 
various were my surmises of what it all meant. But some little 
time ago Reuben had given me such a satisfactory solution of it 
all, that now, when I did hear these sounds, I no longer troubled 
myself about them, further than to draw the bedclothes more over 
my ears, in order that the noise might not prevent my falling 
asleep. It was in this wise I got my mind set at rest. 

Laura was engaged in some household duty or letter-writing— 
I forget now which—and I volunteered to gather the peas for 
dinner. After some little time, looking up from my employment, 
I found Reuben close to where I was then standing, busy weeding 
a bed of onions. 

And as it popped into my head that if any one was likely to 
know he was, 4 determined to hear what account he would give 
me of the mysterious personage who, defying my uncle’s strict 


orders, would persist in wandering about the house and keeping 
such late hours ! 
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Just as earnestly as Laura had done whenever I mentioned the 
subject to her—just as earnestly, I say, did he assure me : 

“There was no mortal man or woman ever up in that house 
after the time master has ordered us all to be in bed. It must be 
the cats you hear a-chasing the rats up and down the long passages; 
and then you know, miss, the least noise things make at night does 
sound so loud and so eerie-like.” 

I thought Reuben’s theory of the rats being my disturbers a 
most plausible idea, and so I settled it at once in my mind that it 
was the rats! But by the time I turned down the next row of 
peas towards him again, [ remembered the laugh I sometimes also 
heard. 

“But, Reuben, though I acknowledge rats often do make most 
strange noises, neither cats nor rats ever laugh that ever I heard 
of; and laugh I certainly have heard some one do very close to my 
room door, and a most unpleasant laugh it is to hear, too. Now, 
how can you account for that?” 

“Well, now, Miss Barbara, I did think you knew women-folk 
well enough not to be surprised at their giggling ways. You 
know the door of our room is opposite yours, and that Janet sleeps 
i the little room inside ours. So, maybe, you sometimes hear m 
old woman—Susan, you know—a-jeering the lass about that 
stuck-up fellow Dick, the new groom at the rectory, that she’s 
taken a fancy to. She does laugh at Janet many a bit about 
him.” 


ee ———— 





CHRISTMAS. 


For ever young, oh, happy season ! 
Once more you come to make us glad; 

And surely ’twould be basest treason 
Upon your advent to be sad! 


You come so prodigal of treasures 
Which bring no after-cause to weep; 
For while we take and taste your pleasures 
We know them pure and true and deep. 


Chief above all (yes, sacred still !) 

Come the most hallow’d days of old, 
Sweet memories of God’s good will 

To man ; the world’s TRUE age of gold! 


Back roll our souls to Bethlehem’s manger! 
Bless’d cradle at thy side we stand ! 

Hail King of Kings! meek heaven-born stranger, 
Bow down before Him oh our land! 


M. S. 
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LIFE PEERAGES. 


THE problem how to distribute power in such a fashion as 
“not to disturb the proper balance of social forces, and create a 
monstrous domination of mere quantity over quality,”* is now well 
before the public; and the extensive advertiser seems likely to 
have the advantage, at least temporarily, of his more reticent rival, 
who has the hardihood to rely on intrinsic worth. 

Sometimes, however, we have the converse of the latter case in 
full force, where a few, without any special qualifications, assume, 
propria motu, a dominant position, and at the same time fail to 
show, where quantity or numbers are absent, that quality is not 
likewise deficient. 

During all such conflicts of opinion, history teaches us that the 
danger is rather from within than from without; and there have 
always been wooden horses ready to be introduced into our 
various quasi-Trojan polities. To go very far back, Roman 
history is full of such lessons, and particularly of those bearing on 
the advantages of a permanent aristocracy in preserving popular 
liberty from the agreeable snares of a Cesar, the monster meetings 
of Gracchi, and sometimes the inquisitorial functions of trium- 
virates. 

When the ancient aristocratic Roman houses, the Valerian, 
Julian, Cornelian, &c., became extinct in the West, “their places 
were filled up by an obscure crowd of speculators and adventurers, 
whom usury at home, or the plunder of the camp abroad, had sud- 
denly enriched,”t and who were more suited for the plastic neces- 
sities of a vitiated state than those whose names were indissolubly 
associated with its early greatness, and who had so materially, as 
families, identified themselves with the best interests of their 
country. 

But we, need not refer only to Roman history, for progress 
everywhere has been due not only to a few superior minds, but to 
those who have kept superior minds within political bounds. 
Although the masses possess the initiatory motive power, that 
power requires to be directed by a political order, raised by selec- 
tion or election, and preserved by hereditary succession. On the 
other hand, the indiscriminate meddling of a governing class raised 

by accident, or usurpation, gives us all the faults of exclusiveness 
without any of the merits of selection—not the selection, however, 
by the few, but by the many, of mere superannuated partisans, 
We are, indeed, equally averse to the official or place aristocrats of 


-_—. 


* Professor Blackie. T Quarterly Review, J uly, 1857. 
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a republic as to the myrmidons of imperial despotism, neither of 
which classes ever possesses the elastic qualities inherent in a nobility 
whose position is clearly defined and protected from ephemeral 
influences. 

While the isolation, however, of the ancient noblesse of France 
made them obnoxious to the masses, from which they had origi- 
nally emerged at periods more or less remote, and while in other 
continental states artificial restrictions now impoverish the selected 
families, physically as well as mentally, in England we have 
managed to preserve a peerage which has affinities with all classes 
of the community, and in no respect more remarkably than in 
blood. Thus we have the living representatives of those who 
have earned rank for themselves and for their descendants. We 
have records of the military or naval services in the titles of 
Wellington, Marlborough, Howden, Amherst, Anglesey, Cadogan, 
Charlemont, Cathcart, Dartmouth, Dorchester, Gardner, Gough, 
Hardinge, Harris, Hill, Huntly, Keane, Powis, Raglan, Seaton, 
Stamford, Stanhope, Stratford, Vivian, Nelson, St. Vincent, 
Camperdown, De Saumerez, Hood, Exmouth, Hawke, Mulgrave, 
and Sandwich. Official services are represented by Clifford, Albe- 
marle, Dunfermline, Sidmouth, Congleton, Glenelg, Holland, 
Lauderdale, Monteagle, Onslow, Oxford, Melville, Ripon, Salis- 
bury, Shannon, and Sydney. Success in commerce and trade. is 
represented in Fitzwilliam, Leigh, Petre, Darnley, Carrington, 
Overstone, Leeds, Craven, Greville, Radnor, Ducie, Pomfret, 
Tankerville, Dormer, Coventry, Romney, Dudlow, Dacres, and 
Ashburton. Political services have elevated Lowther and Massa- 
reene; diplomatic services, Berwick, Cowley, Durham, Malmes- 
bury, Granville, Harrington, Heytesbury, Rivers, and Stratford 
de Redcliffe. The fortunate lawyers have contributed Tenterden, 
Thurlow, Eldon, Plunket, Redesdale, Rosslyn, Walsingham, 
Campbell, Stratheden, St. Leonards, Lyndhurst, Truro, Ellen- 
borough, North, Hardwicke, Cottenham, Cowper, Kenyon, 
Abinger, Lovelace, Manchester, and Manners. The “ Romance 
of the Peerage” is written in titles such as these. The mercer, 
the skinner, and the silk-merchant, the merchant tailor, the draper, 
the wool-stapler, the cloth-worker, the Calais or Cheapside mer- 
chant, the banker, the jeweller, the goldsmith, and the apothecary 
(Smithson), like the gallant admiral, the general, and the gentle- 
men of the long robe or of red tape, have, when enterprising and 
energetic, founded noble families. 

But such men have only been permitted to found noble families 
when wealth has accompanied talent; and although a few 
have affected to despise the ermine and the coronet, it has only 
been where personal vanity has been excessive. 
The wholesome condition of wealth, in the majority of instances, 
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has prevented new peerages from becoming obnoxious to the tax- 
payer who is not burdened to produce annuities, and the new 

r himself is raised in his own estimation by the consciousness 
of independence. In former times another principle prevailed, 
but time has obliterated its more offensive traces, and the peerages 
created under it have since redeemed the original character of 
their creation. 

It is not so long since two bills were brought before the House 
of Lords for the creation of Life Peerages; and alterations in the 
representation of the peerages of Scotland and Ireland have already 
given occasion for a variety of oblique public discussions on evi- 
dently foregone conclusions, which have deceived no one, and onl 
embarrassed the speakers themselves. Certain orators, Shlded, 
have handled these questions so delicately, and even apologetically, 
that their very courtesies are apt to remind one of the French 
commander, who politely requested the enemy to “ deliver fire.” 

Whether in the abstract, right or wrong, Englishmen must 
respect those who respect themselves, and who defend their own 
om and its peculiar privileges—bearing in mind the Scotch 
adage of the bird that bewrays its own nest. 

In the late Lord Derby, the peerage had no mere self-important 
conventional Tory for its champion, but a nobleman fully equal to 
any of his political opponents, in all that confers personal distinc 
tion and insures respect. If he fuiled as a statesman, it was because 
he elected not to espouse the popular cause. Such nobles make 
aristocracy acceptable to the million, and justify the estimation in 
which, notwithstanding adverse criticism, the peerage is still held. 

As peers—pares—the noblemen who constitute the Upper 
House of tho legislature are equal in all respects as members of 
that House; and this equality seems in reality to rest on the law 
of primogeniture and the hereditary character of the titles repre 
sented. In another point of view this equality seems depends 
practically on the perpetuation, from generation to generation, of 
superior habits and education; and the duke or the marquis takes 
no precedence, except on the grounds of seniority, as tested by 
some minor baronial title which he may have inherited. 

The wealth represented by the Upper House is also of a more 
permanent description; and while we might describe the Crown 
as representing honours, and the commonalty personal property, 
aw might truly be said to exemplify real estate. 

-he latter, from its nature, is compact, independent, and appel- 
lative; while the third estate is ever changing, shifting, and > 
ing up, as it were, the healthy circulation of the body reese but, 
at the same time, it is subject to all the political epidemics that 
circulate every where—sometimes strengthening a Tudor and some- 
times a Cromwell. , 
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“ All men are grass,” and assuredly all hereditary nobility 
should be established only on broad acres, and, notwithstanding the 
ingenious special pleading resorted to in favour of life peerages, 
it must be clear to any unbiassed mind that the ultimate aim of the 
bills in question was to subvert the House of Peers by lowering 
its respectability and admitting the principle of inequality—the 
inevitable result of creating a parasitical peerage of uncertain 
origin and questionable integrity. Neither 


Too poor for a bribe, 
nor 
Too proud to importune. 


The dignity of the peerage under such innovations would be 
even Salad by the principle of competitive examination, and an 
influx of scholars looking for lordly fellowships, or of old officers 
without honorary colonelcies, and whose political opinions would 
naturally be those of their patrons—for never, perhaps, having 
considered the subject, except at second-hand, why should sexa- 

narians be expected to enter warmly into unaccustomed discus- 
sions—a black and a white bean in their pockets would be equally 
worth an hour’s oratory. 

Such a House could not stand, and undistinguished though 
lordly titles—“‘sound and fury, signifying nothing”—would come 
to be regarded in public estimation much as the high-sounding 
names of Subadhar and Jemadar in our Indian army, which are 
simply associated with ideas of senile non-commissioned officers, 
adorned with golden or cowrie necklaces, or “ orders of merit” 

ted for having kept out of mischief. 

One of the most interesting features of the debate was the dis- 
cussion of the attributes of spiritual peers. 

Lord Derby, in speaking of ecclesiastical baronies, seemed to 
dispel the haze which had been creeping over the subject. It had 
been argued that such dignities were of the nature of life peerages, 
but it was now shown that they were dignities based on land 
tenure, and were consequently even less of the nature of life 
peerages than other baronies, inasmuch as the bishop had no seat 
through merit or blood, but simply, so to speak, as a commissioner 
representing a certain entity.* 

“The office of a bishop,” said Lord Derby, “is an hereditary 
one; and the offices are held in right of baronies, the Crown being 
unable to take away from or add to those baronies.” And his 





* There was a difference between the phraseology of a writ of summons to a 
spiritual baron and of one to a temporal peer. The former were commanded 
to be present “in fide et delectione quibus nobis tenemini,” whereas the latter 


were to be present “in fide et homagio” (until the middle of the reign of 
Edward I1L.). ete at 
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lordship concluded with the opinion that “large hereditary posses- 
sions are the best qualifications for a seat in the House of Lords.” 

So little, in short, are bishops to be regarded individually and 
personally, that the very impalement of their family arms on the 
sinister side of those of their sees clearly indicates the peculiar 
light in which they must be regarded. 

According to the constitution of the Lower House, no person 
in holy orders can hold a seat. This restriction is evidently in- 
tended to counteract well-known oblique social influences; but, 
after all, such a precaution is scarcely necessary, when we daily 
see that a whole section of the House represents by proxy a far 
more domineering hierarchy. 

Influences assert themselves, despite our utmost endeavours to 
check or suppress them; and the father of a large family in some 
almost rotten borough is often as much puzzled as Hercules him- 
self in making a choice between abstract principles and practical 
questions. ) 

On one point during these discussions a singular unanimity pre- 
vailed with regard to the claims of literary and scientific men to 
become members of the legislature, and it seemed to be a general 
opinion that, although a peer may occasionally condescend to 
literature, literature cannot fairly aspire to peerage. 

There seems to be just enough of truth in this to raise an argu- 
ment, and it was accordingly contended that by confounding the 
physical, moral, and mental capabilities of men, we should probably 
end by getting the wrong man in the right place. 

Jomini was no general himself, although he made generals. 
Cicero was a statesman by birth and a literary man by nature; and 
Cxsar was probably the converse. 

French literary statesmen have, on the whole, proved fantastical 
failures; and in our own country commonplace people are inclined 
to laugh at Byron’s grand peroration, “ Twelve butchers for a jury, 
and a Jeffreys for a judge.” 

We do not, indeed, want the best men for our representatives, 
but the men who form a link between the vulgar and the thinking 
men, and who accommodate each to the other in the spirit of 
enterprising agents, who employ both mind and matter to the best 
advantage, und prevent the dangers of close contact between 
opposing forces. 

But, to return, the most striking characteristic of Lord Russell’s 
bill was its implied attainder of peerage generally by denying that, 
in order to be a peer, a man must be sasiehiel! in blood. Some 
of the statements made on the occasion of Lord Russell’s laying 
his Life Peerage Bill before the Upper House were sufficiently 
curious, as for instance, that “no one doubted the power of the 
Crown (notwithstanding the opposite dictum of Lord Coke) to 
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confer a e for life;” that “a nt of peerage does not 
entitle Gus heclien to a seat and a wo the House of Lords;” 
that “the Crown might confer on an alien the privileges of a peer, 
but that by the law of the land he could not sit and vote in parlia- 
ment;” that “the House of Lords by a ‘resolution’ has debarred 
the Crown from creating Scotch peers of parliament,” &c. 

The gist of much that Lord Russell said was, that the House of 
Lords was competent to make its own laws as regards privilege of 
parliament; that titles were now given as a necessary and more 
economical substitute for the forfeited and escheated lands, which 
formerly were the reward of court favourites and eminent public 
servants, and that the Upper House was a representative assembly ! 

This latter proposition was ably refuted by the late Lord Derby, 
who showed conclusively that to make it such would be equivalent 
to destroying the balance of the Constitution, and he justly sre- 
marked that no eminent man would care for a peerage limited to 
his own life. | 

Qn the second reading of the bill, Lord Russell remarked that 
it would be a great advantage for eminent M.P.’s, after a career 
of ten years in the Commons, to be elevated to the more luxurious 
benches of the House of Lords, there to repose for the remainder 
of their days. 

After various peers, with more or less ability, had taken part in 
the debate, the bill was declared by Lord Cairns to be an insidious 
and shallow attempt to “change the character and constitution of 
the House, and to turn it into a representative assembly—a pro- 
posal absolutely fatal to its honour and independence.” ; 

In looking calmly over these warm debates we are now struck 
with their protracted diffuseness; and yet, when we come to make 
a synopsis of the whole, we are almost disappointed to find that 
perhaps ten sentences of Cwsarian brevity, and half a dozen 
apothegms, would have sufficed for all argumentative purposes, 
and that beyond the cases of Lord Wensleydale and the Duke of 
Brandon, there were but few instructive illustrations. Poor Lord 
Wensleydale, indeed, ively contributed the most interesting 
feature to the debate. He supplied one of the “ modern imstances” 
so desirable, where statistics are at a discount, to enlist popular 
sympathies, and to give the character of reality to a discussion 
which almost deserves a place in Lucian’s or Landor’s dialogues. 
The force of the Napoleonic apothegm, that in strategic oo a 
“good newspaper is worth twenty thousand men,” daily gains 

it amongst ourselves. 

The press in England may indeed be said to have superseded 
the initiatory functions of the legislature, and to have become the 
best safeguard of liberty, whether in keeping a look-out during 
recess, or in watching the interests of classes against councils. 
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As the late President of the Board of Trade somewhat unfairly 
complained, “even the services have their special organs.” On 
the other hand, he ought not to have overlooked the fact that even 
Fenianism is allowed an expression of opinion, and that this 
natural privilege is denied to no class except by their own leaders 

rhaps, or, at any rate, those who profess to be so; and the fol- 
owing remarks from a leading journal* justify even the “ wretch 
whom no sense of wrongs can rouse” to ask for a hearing: “ We 
have rendered actual aid to races and peoples against foreign 
masters, against despotisms, against oligarchies, against every form 
of oppression. The popular sympathy in these cases has always 
gone along with the minister, and urged him to even a stronger 
policy, for there never was a time in which a war in behalf of 
liberty and independence would not have been popular. The 


. greatest object of recent English hero-worship is Garibaldi, whose 


name, if it mean anything, represents race, independence, the 
right of conspiring, rebellion, alien aid, and the overthrow of 
private and prescriptive rights when they stand in the way of 
public good. The English people, with all their love of order and 
respect for property, with all their constitutional and traditionary 
sentiment, with all their knowledge and wisdom, still cherish in 
their heart of hearts the right of rebellion under possible circum- 
stances.” 

But, as was lately wittily remarked, we have given up revolu- 
tion and taken to evolution. Neither, however, has as yet been 
able to deal satisfactorily with the imposition of life peerages. 
Lord Derby was sharply censured for his feudal instincts, and that 
unfortunate suggestion, as it was termed, of “ proclaiming the 
poverty of life peers from the house-tops” by the insertion of a 
pauper clause in their patents. 

“The plain truth is,” says one writer, somewhat forgetful of the 
claims of “ noble” authors and public benefactors in science, “ that 
the House of Lords can exercise its full influence only while it is 
useful, and that it cannot attain its highest use unless it represents 
the intellect as well as the territorial wealth of the community.” 

But we cannot do better than quote an unintentional rejoinder 
from the same authority. “The revolution abolished the nobles; 
the empire could only substitute persons bearing titles. Now, 
democracy in itself is intelligible; aristocracy in itself is intelligible; 
and there is a great deal to be said in behalf of both. It is, how- 
ever, a rather false position for a man who has no family relics 
earlier than the whip which his grandfather, before he became a 
king, used as a postilion. From which'ever point'of view regarded 
—whether from that of the philosophers who object to all distine- 
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* The Times (1867). * Daily Telegraph, April 28, 1867. 
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tions of birth or rank, or from that of the writers who insist that 
such distinctions shall at any rate be justified by blood, and 
hn and tradition—the pseudo-aristocracy of modern France 
is a pitiable sight.” 

Lord Derby dealt with the question, as it were, ab initio. 

“ After the Conquest all dignities were attached to the posses- 
sion of certain lands,” and might therefore appear practically to 
have been open to the objection of life peerages. But this is 

ualified by the observation of Mr. Cruise, as quoted by Sir Harris 

icolas, that dignities by tenure have always been hereditary. 

From the Conquest to the reign of Henry III., “the night of 
sitting in the legislative assemblies appears to have been confined 
to those persons who, from possessing entire baronies, were styled 
barones majores. In the latter monarch’s reign, no one was entitled 
to sit in parliament unless he had a writ of summons. 

By contending that there must be at least two writs of summons, 
and a sitting in two distinct parliaments, to evidence an hereditary 
barony, old writers seem to rest the question on usage or custom— 
an entirely erroneous principle. 

A sitting in parliament is not necessary to perfect the title of a 
peer so created by letters patent. The first barony of this descrip- 
tion was created in the eleventh year of the reign of Richard IL., 
but this kind of creation fell into desuetude from the eleventh of 
Edward III. till the first year of the reign of Henry VIL., since 
when it has continued to the present day. 

The superiority of a barony by writ of summons consists in this, - 
that when perfected it is a dignity in fee. 

Life peerages were of extremely rare occurrence. The first on 
record, and even it has been considered doubtful, is that of Henry, 
Earl of Lancaster, created in 1351 Duke of Lancaster for life; but 
m this case the life peer was already a noble. 

The history of the peerage is full of strange anomalies, and it is 
often difficult to discriminate between an absolute and a prescrip- 
tive mght. ‘Thus a peerage by simple tenure seems an absurdity 
in these days, and yet there is an instance of a peerage having been 
transferred under an act of bankruptcy, subject, however, to the 
confirmation of the Crown. Even illegitimacy has not been held 
a bar in some instances, or one at any rate, while the mere 
suspicion of it has been vigorously brought to bear on the title of 
another peerage.* 

_ It is a curious fact, in connexion with the question of hereditary 
right and the present proposal to create life peerages, that twice in 
the dignity of Bedford have peers been reduced, despite their 
nobility, to the ranks of the commonalty, as in the early instance 


of Hugh de Bellmont. 
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THE BAGH O BAHAR; OR, THE GARDEN AND 
THE SPRING. 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “TWO OFFICERS,” 
“ WIDOW DALLAS,” &c. 


Il. 


ALL the guests who had been invited to the assembly were 
gazing at the wondrous sight, and bit their thumbs, looking at 
it, forgetful of the dance and the amusement, until one speaker 
said, from a corner where he was sitting : 

“ See, friends, what tricks the infidel Love can perpetrate. What 
a net a youth may be caught in. How the judgment may be in- 
fatuated, and thus Leela is seen with the eyes of Mujnoon!” 

All present shook their heads and assented. It was not by my 
own wish that I joined in this revelry. I even depised myself as 
I eat and drank and took part in it, for my mind for a moment 
never lost sight of the fairy-born lady; but her command was 
urgent, and I could not go away from it. So we passed awa 
three days and nights in feasting and drinking, and on the fourth 
the young jeweller asked for my permission to depart, saying: 

“T have left my business for three days for your sake, and have 
enjoyed myself to the utmost during the whole time.” 

I then thought that I must pay him the greatest attention, other- 
wise I should be obliged to go to his house and again invite him ; 
so [ told him I was ready to consent to anything he should pro- 
pose, and, in testimony to it, I begged him to drink anew. When 
I said so, such a carouse ensued, that in a very short space of time 
all present were intoxicated, and I know not what further hap- 
som then, for I fell asleep senseless. ‘The sun was well up in the 

orizon when I awoke next morning, and I saw neither the 
banquet, nor the guests, nor the furniture of the house, nor yet the 
fairy-born lady. The hall was wholly empty, except that I saw 
in one corner a large blanket folded up, and, lifting this, 1 saw the 
bodies of the young jeweller and his paramour with their heads 
cut off, I was wholly lost in astonishment; neither could my 
mind help me to guess at what had occurred. Then one of the 
women’s servants, whom I had seen during the time of the banquet, 
passed through the hall. I went up to him, relieved by his pre- 
sence, and asked him to tell me what had happened. He asked 


me in return: 


“What good will it do you to know what has happened.” 
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I thought for awhile, and it seemed to me that he was right. I 
said : 

“ Then I will not press you on that point; but say, where does 
the lovely lady now reside ?” 

He replied: “Indeed, if I knew, I might tell you; but you in 
return tell me, if you are wise, why did you form acquaintance 
and eat and drink with these two persons, without her wishing you 
to do so, and without asking her leave?” 

I was then dumfoundered, but, on reflection, I confessed to 
him that I was to blame, and entreated his interest in my behalf. 
At last he was prevailed upon to inform me where the lady lived, 
and took his departure. ] then busied myself in getting the bodies 
buried. I was guiltless of their blood, but 1 never ceased to think 
of the beautiful lady. I went at nightfall to the house which I 
was told of. I lingered during the whole of the night near the 
door, love-stricken and uncared-for by any one. I stayed there 
till morning, and at last saw that lovely face looking out from a 
balcony. I felt rejoiced at seeing it, and soon afterwards the same 
servant came past where I was, and whispered to me: 

“Go into the adjoining mosque, and perhaps you may soon hear 
something that will please you.” 

I went in, and passed that day like one who keeps the Ramazan 
and longs for the evening, and the day was as a mountain over my 
bosom. In the evening the servant came in to make the namaz, 
and, when he had ceased from prayers, came up to me and told me 
to follow him. He took me with him into a garden and told me- 
to stay there. I thought, when I saw the tanks of water and the 
fountains playing like the fresh rain in the autumn months, and 
the moonbeams upon the flowers, of that fair face which alone was 
the delight of my eyes, and without which all the world was a 
desert. At last, to the delight of my heart, I saw her fairy form | 
standing at a window of the summer-house. She wore a gold 
embroidered robe of snowy whiteness in ground, whose skirts 
were studded with pearls; a light gauze veil was thrown over her 
head and neck, and her arms, ankles, and neck were radiant with 
jewels. Her presence gave new light to the scene, like the moon 
shining out in its glory after a night of darkness. She walked for 
a short space of time, and afterwards sat down in the verandah of 
the summer-house on a throne, which was standing there, furnished 
with gilded cushions. I ran towards her in the way that a moth 
would flutter round a lamp, and offered her my respects in the way 
that a slave would when standing before his mistress with closed 
hands. Then the women’s servant appeared, and I said to him: 

“ This slave is a malefactor, and, in confessing his error, is ready 
to endure any punishment which the lady ae it proper to 
inflict.” 

Then she called out, haughtily: “Let him have a hundred 
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a thousand gold mohurs, and let him depart 


” 


purses, each rem asapeg 
about his business to his own country. 

When. I heard her speak thus the blood forsook my frame, and 
the passing scene seemed to vanish from before my eyes. I sighed 
deeply and wept. Then gathering confidence, I said to her: 

& Wretch that I am, still recollect that were I covetous of 
worldly goods, I would not in your service have expended my all; 
and have you, then, altogether forgotten this, that you speak so 
unkindly? It is death to a lover to find his mistress faithless.” 

Then she said: “ When you speak of being tired of serving, it 
is as if the frog should fear catching cold. But as for love, what 
an abject mouth to breathe such a lofty thought! IfI thought 
you were in earnest, I would order that you should be executed, 
and your body given to the kites. Still, in memory of your 
services, I abstain; but you had better leave the country soon, 
content that you should have, until now, been treated kindly.” 

Then I answered, after weeping bitterly: “If Iam fated thus 
to be unfortunate, I shall Berna in the jungles a wretched and 
forlorn outcast.” 

She exclaimed: “I will not suffer any further from discoursin 
with you. Go elsewhere, where your words may be acceptable.” 

So saying, she went into her chamber in a rage, and left me 
chagrined to the utmost in disappointment and despair. 

For forty more days I mek the time in the greatest grief 
between wandering in the streets of the town and making circuits 
in the jungles. I could eat but little, and slept scarcely at all. I 
was as the dog of the washerman, neither at the house nor the 
landing-place. That which sustains life had become hateful to 
me, and I was weak with trouble and starvation. One Friday, 
when I was lying at the door of the mosque, the woman’s servant 
came into pray. When he passed by, I murmured : 


“Must I for ever suffer the weight of mental grief? 
Can Fate decree no sentence to give me quick relief?” 


Although my appearance was such that no one could recognise 
me, yet he heard and knew my voice, and looked pityingly at me, 
and remarked: 

“You seem in a sad condition.” 

I said: “What Fate has ordered has occurred; first all my 
property, then my life itself, sacrificed.” 

After he had finished the namaz he told one of his attendants to 
stay with me, and soon afterwards returned himself with a covered 
litter, which he made me get into, and brought me straight into 
the house of the fairy-born jady, and made me sit outside the cur- 
tain, when she had it drawn. Although she knew who I was, yet 
feigning unconsciousness, she said to the servant when I intel : 


“Who is this?” 
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Now I was so weak as to be almost unable to stand, and he 
answered her : 

“This is that unfortunate who has fallen into disgrace with your 
highness; from the repulse that he met with he ty owt such as 
ee see, wan and attenuated with the pase of love's flame, and all 

is tears have not been able to quench it, and the recollection of 
his fault has brought him to the point of death.” 

She said: “ How can you tell me so? My messengers informed 
me long ago that the servant who was here has gone to his own 
eountry, and who, then, can this man be?” 

Then the women’s servant said, with closed hands: “Since I 
am permitted to address you, may I request you will favour me by 
allowing this person, who is now in such an exhausted condition, 
to be received into your good graces again, and that you will look 
with mercy upon him andl let him again be a subject of your con- 
sideration. More for me as a slave to say would exceed the bounds 
of respect, but what comes into your proper mind is sure to be 

ust.” 
: Then she smiled, and said: “ Let him be taken to the hospital 
if he be sick, and when he is well I shall hear more about it.” 

Then the servant replied: “If your hand should sprinkle him 
with rose-water, and your lips speak to him, there would be hope 
for his life. The world is kept up by hope.” 

Her silence seemed to me as if she assented to his words, so I 

thered courage and addressed her : 

“ My soul is weary of life, and I feel as though my feet were 
approaching the grave, but my remedy rests with you, otherwise 
it 1s hopeless.” 

At last her heart was softened, and she exclaimed: 

“ We must send for the king’s physician.” 


When he was sent for, he felt my pulse, and gave in his 


opinion : 

“This patient is in love, and there is no cure but a meeting 
with his mistress.” 

When he, too, had finished his nostrum, the lady ordered that 
I should be taken to the bath and clothed anew from head to foot, 
and then that I might enter into her presence. When I was 
allowed to enter, she addressed me thus: , 

“You have been a grievous offender, and what more do you 
want todo? Say what is in your mind, and have done with at.” 

I thought I should have expired with joy when I heard her 
speak so. I felt new courage, and my strength renewed within 
me. I said: 

“ What the physician said was right. One word from you was 
a source of life to me, and behold me now wholly a new man.” 

I walked round her as those who encircle an idol do, and pro- 
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“ You have emboldened me by allowing me to speak my mind; 
if I could kiss your feet it would be worth more to me than the 
gift of a kingdom.” 

After a time she relented, saying to me: 

“T cannot but recollect the service and fidelity you have shown 
me, and in requital am ready to listen to you.” 

While thus speaking she regarded me with half-shut eyes. I 
seized on the happy moment, and that day went quietly to the 
kazee and made him read the marriage service over us; and thus, 
after all my trouble and anxiety, I obtained the object of my 
soul’s desire. But though my wishes were constantly turned 
towards her, I did not consent to closer intimacy, owing to the 
fearful doubt which came over my mind as to who she was. I 
could not imagine the cause of the numerous transactions that had 
taken place, of the youth with the becoming turban who had given 
me thenumber of gold mohurs on the receipt of a piece of paper, 
of the banquet being prepared at an hour’s notice, and, most of 
all, what was the cause of the murder of two apparently innocent 
persons? Then, again, why at first was she so unkind to me, and 
afterwardsso gracious? One day, when I was going to bathe, she 
said to me: 

“What need you the cooling bath? Yow that are in frame so 
cold, although you feigned the warmth of a lover?” 

“ Let us consider the matter justly,” I said. 

“Why do you complain of injustice?’ she answered ; “ you have 
had what you wished for granted you.” 

“JT have indeed attained to the object of my wishes,” I said; 
“but I proposed to myself at our marriage that I should hear the 
explanation of some few things from your own lips; and indeed I 
was determined to ask you to tell me them.” 

Then the lady asked me: 

“ Have you forgotten that I charged you to make no inquiries 
from me? I do not desire it. I hold it as insolence.” 

“ As you have forgiven my other acts of insolence I must trust 
to your forgiving this,” I said. “It is new life to me to be 
favoured with your intimacy, but I shall never be content until I 
hear the secrets of your mind as well. If you love me, let us 
have no secrets undisclosed.” 

Then she rejoined : 

“TIT understand what you say, but to me there may be great 
danger in telling you all.” 

Then I urged upon her: “ How could you suppose me capable 
of the treachery of telling what you say to any third person? 
You may confide to my breast as to your own any thought that 
comes there. It shall meet no other person’s ears.” 

Jan.—vOL. I. NO. I. F 

























































STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


XIX. 


THE THREE ARISTOCRACIES, 


In a civilised community there are three principal kinds of 
aristocracy ; that of birth, that of mtelligence, and that of wealth. 
In a ruder state of society there is the aristocracy of physical 
strength and stature, qualities which still, m some degree, seem 
requisite to the aristocracy of birth, if the present insignificance of 
the Spanish nobility be at all owing to its physical degeneracy, 
A weakling, scarce five feet in height, however long his pedigree, 
can hardly impose on the imagination! Pope, in ndiculing the 
ducal owner of a magnificent mansion in his day, expresses this 
sentiment: 


Who but must laugh the master when he sees, 
A puny insect trembling ut a breeze. 


Of the aristocracy of wealth, it has been observed that it serves as 
a counterpoise to the aristocracy of intelligence, which otherwise 
would have an excessive preponderance and be dangerous. The 
aristocracy of birth must have a considerable share of wealth and 
intelligence to maintain itself in the general estimation. In fact, 
the different kinds of aristocracy very much shade into each other. 
A nobility indigent, ignorant, and physically degenerate, will 
quickly be superseded by the aristocracies of wealth and intelli- 
gence ; for it depends very much on the figure which it makes in 
the world. 

There is a considerable rivalry among the different kinds of 
aristocracy. The moneyed grandee is especially jealous of the 
grandee of birth, and makes him, if he be poor, an object of 
frequent ridicule. The aristocracy of birth regards with distrust 
the aristocracy of intelligence, which, in its turn, views with 
peculiar ill-will, and with a disdain often affected, the aristocracy 
of money. Thus there is a sort of triangular rivalry between the 
three kinds of aristocracy, which prevents any one of them from 
having an exclusive predominance. 

The violent up-heaving of the masses from beneath is dangerous 
to all three kinds of aristocracy, and threatens to overthrow them 
all equally. Jack Cade and his “Communistic” followers, while 
they hanged noblemen, and “ clerks,” “ with their ink-horns round 
their necks,” proclaimed the equalisation of possessions. It was a 
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true instinct of the insurrectionary multitude which found vent in 
the memorable exclamation of Saint Just, one of Robespierre’s 
favourite disciples, “this aristocracy of intellect—it is worse than 
the aristocracy of birth!” The guillotine was made to furnish an 
abundant commentary on these words. Revolution is inimical to 
all kinds of superiority—except that of audacity. 


POWER OF NAMES, 


“Mankind are governed by names,” especially by ambiguous 
names, having both a good and a bad Te Thus the appella- 
tion “ Liberal” has great charms, though in claiming it men mean 
very different things. The op omc at Paris lately who mas- 
sacred innocent persons in cold blood, and devastated that magni- 
ficent city, would call themselves “ Liberals,” while those against 
whom they rose in arms would also claim tho same distinctive 
appellation. To the ignorant ear the term “ Liberal” carries with 
it a certain idea of generosity. Similarly, very different signifi- 
cations lie under the attractive term of “ Progress.” It is a 
slippery term, and you cannot pin it down. We hear of the 
“friends of Progress,”.the “ advocates of Progress,” and one 
speaker even proclaimed that he “stood upon Progress!” Progress, 
we all know, is a “going onwards”’—but in what direction is 
this “going onwards’? ‘ Voila la question,” to which it is so 
difficult to get an answer. In the sense of “improvement,” of 
going onwards to some good end, every one would claim to be a 
friend of Progress; so that it is an imprudent thing to appropriate 
the exclusive advocacy of Progress. But Progress may be towards 
an end very far from a good end! In fact, many men use it as a 
catchword, without asking themselves clearly what they mean by 
it; while some use it, meaning it in a bad sense, sheltering them- 
selves, if need be, under the good sense of the term, It is the old 
game, Spargere voces in vulgum ambiguas: “ throw double-mean- 
ing words among the crowd.” 

Se, again, with that hackneyed word “ Liberty.” Poor Madame 
Roland meant by it a very different thing from that which her 
Jacobin murderers understood by it. They took the liberty to cut 
off her innocent and foolish head! Liberty in its simple sense 
means, of course, freedom from some restraint or other; but what 
kind of restraint is meant when Liberty is spoken of? No one 
would object to Liberty in the sense of freedom from unjust 
restraint ; but by the term Liberty may be meant freedom from 
just restraint. The Communists lately went further, and by 
Liberty meant power to restrain other men’s just liberty; just as by 
“ public safety” they meant “ public destruction.” Yet all these 
terms thus variously intended by those who use them, and variously 
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73, agua by those who hear them, are among the names by 
which mankind is governed. Unhappily, many men use them 
either without any definite meaning of their own, or with a mean- 
ing which they would hardly dare to avow. 


CONCEPTION AND ACHIEVEMENT. 


So far is human achievement below conception, that a man will 
sometimes despise those who admire his performances. 


‘‘EXTREMES MEET.” 


Of this well-known but paradoxical truth, we have lately had a 
note-worthy example, in regard to the old question of the founda- 
tion of political authority. The latest advocates of republicanism 
agree with certain adherents of royalty in placing their favourite 
form of government on the hasis, not of popular consent, but of 


Divine Right! 








TIME. 
A REFLECTION FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
By Nicuoias MICHELL. 


TIME, a dread giant, with his scythe and glass, 
Dark, wrinkled brow, and ‘sr of grey, 
Speeds onward, onward; let him pass; 
No arm his course can stay. 
Through the full city he will stride, 
Mowing down victims on each side; 


All, all, his nod obey. 
Still on he speeds; his lifted hand lays low 


Bright palace and strong tower; 

He sees—Ah! ruthless monster !—sweetly blow 
Beauty’s gay-petall’d flower; 

He steals the glory of her eye, 

He bids her roseate freshness fly, 
And tramples on her bower. 


A mighty warrior, Time! his heavy balls 
That dash the world along 


3 
Sweep man’s proud works to ruin; grandeur falls, 


As sounds his battle-song: 
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Time. 


All power is weakness, as he waves 
Old thrones to dust, and men to graves; 
Time, only Time, is strong. 


Is this great devastator then a foe, 
The annointed King of ill? 

Scourging the world 1m ire, and scattering woe, 
Loving but tombs to fill? 

Ah! no; Time doth not all destroy ; 

Hills, seas, defy him, and a joy 
Laughs wide through Nature still. 


He lendeth beauty to the ruin’s face; 
In ivy tender grief we see ; 
He gives the brook a sweet, romantic grace, 
Flinging across its glass the mossy tree ; 
When nothing else can heal the heart, 
Time can its balmy spells impart, 
And smile off misery. 


Sweep, giant, on, and drive the hurrying years! 
Topple down thrones and towers! 

Send change, decay, and fill our eyes with tears; 
Inter the present. hours ! 

Thou bringest to the soul, whose life defies 

Thy boastful might, the hope that never dies, 


Rapture and heavenly bowers. 


Then the dead year’s pale corpse we'll gently lay 
In the past’s sunless tomb ; 
The good he gave we'll treasure, and away 
Cast thoughts of ill and gloom. 
Ye days to come! unlock your golden gates! 
Smile, smile, not frown upon us, jealous Fates! 
Joy’s sun! our path illume! 



































ABBOT’S GRANGE. 
I, 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 


Apssot’s GRANGE bears a bad name, and the trustees of the 
owner cannot let the house. 

Tenant after tenant has been charmed with the quaint Grange, 
the fine scenery, or, most of all, with the good fishing in the 
Abbot’s Loch and in the water of Dee, which is one of the 
boundaries of the estate; and tenant after tenant has left hurriedly, 
giving some trifling reason or other. 

Whether or no there be any supernatural appesrances, I cannot 
say; when I pass the place by daylight superstitious fears do not 
aflect me, but when twilight overtakes me on that road, and the 
shadows, flitting out of their lurking places, dress the old walls in 
weird drapery, I confess that I look intently at the house, until I 
have passed the March Dyke,* and then, with my heart beating 
up into my throat, run along fearing Satan himself for a pursuer. 

Five-and-twenty years ago a retired physician, Dr. Miles 
Leighton, was laird of Abbot's Grange. The Leightons have 
taken an active part in the business of the shire for generations, 
and the doctor was not short of proper family pride. A Calvinist 
himself, his covenanting ancestors were no dearer to his heart 
than the young Jacobite who lost his head for Prince Charlie, 
and family pride is strong when it leads a man like this Miles 
Leighton to forgive religious and political divergence. 

He was a bachelor ; either he had found women wanting in the 
attributes he required in a companion for life, or the woman he 
had chosen had found herself short of strength to carry the weight 
of honour that must have burdened his wife. 

Two nephews, Miles Leighton and Alexander M‘Intyre, the 
orphaned sons of his younger brother, and his only sister, were his 
prospective heirs; they, with one man and two women servants, 
formed his household, and were his more immediate subjects. 
Dr. Leighton and his nephews sat together in the dining-room in 
the evenings, a square, low room, pleasant enough to-night, when 
a bright fire of peat and wood crackled and glowed in the grate, 
and the light of a green-shaded lamp showed the comfort and hid 
the faults of worn carpets and faded hangings. 





* March dyke—boundary wall of the estate. 
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The doctor had his own place at the head of the table; the 
light fell full on his large, bony, red hands, and on the pages of 
his book (Charnock ‘* On the Divine Attributes”), while his face 
with the long, Roman nose, and high forehead, crowned with 
closely-cut white hair, was shaded. 

Miles the younger had Gurnall’s “ Christian in Complete 
Armour” open before him, and Alexander M‘Intyre a volume of 
the “ Spectator,” the lightest reading the house allowed. 

The night might have been marked with “red ochre” if the 
doctor had not found a slip of manuscript between the pages of 
his book ; he lifted it to the light, and, having read it thrice, he 
struck the table heavily with his empty hand. 

The young man started and looked up. 

“‘ What is it, uncle?’ Miles said. 

“Nothing of yours. I thank God you are not both repro- 
bates.” 

“ What have I done?” asked Sandy. 

“Done! you're a fool—a born fool.” 

“If lam a fool, sir, you, as a Christian, should pity me.” 

There was a sting in Sandy’s words that touched a sorer place 
than the lad knew, or could have imagined, in his uncle’s heart. 
The doctor’s misspent youth and middle age haunted him, and he 
was ever and again held in fear, as to his own reprobation, and 
lest the repentance he was striving to work out by alms, deeds, 
lengthy prayers, and careful reading of Puritan divinity, should 
not be efficacious. 

There was silence while, his anger was gathering its forces to- 
gether for a full outburst of storm; when he did speak his voice 
was raised to a hoarse shout. 

“You're a fool, I tell you! whether I am a Christian or no; 
who but a fool would write trash like this? ‘To Margaret. Is 
it Muir the factor’s daughter, that you make the object of your 
muse ?” 

Alexander started forward, dragged the paper away, threw it in 
the fire, and held it down with his foot until the flame set if 
ablaze. The doctor was furious at this defiance of his authority. 

“You're an insolent fool,” he hissed through his closed teeth, 
“and an ungodly, godless fool, to place your ribald rhymes 
between the pages of a holy book.” 

: aca verses are not ribald, nor did I place them in your 
ook.” 

_ “Will you contradict me? You lie! you did place the paper 

in the book.” 

“The lie rests with you. I tell you again, that I did not place 
the paper in the book.” 
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“ Leave my house instantly, you ve Sapny beggar. No! stay 
till morning, and after then never darken my doors again.” 

“T never will.” 

Look, reader, if you please, before the curtain falls on the first 
act of the little drama 1 want you to see. This is the position of 
the actors: <A tall, white-headed old man, whose face is purple 
with and on whose temples the knotted veins swell and 
throb with the quick movement of the angry blood, stands shaking 
his clenched right hand at his offending nephew, and grasping at 
the table edge with his left hand—that is the doctor. Sandy, 
leaning against the door-post, is looking for a minute or two at 
the emotion, written in such large letters, on the face of the man 
who has stood in the place of his parents. And Miles (good 
Miles!), like Bunyan’s Christian, has bi fingers stopping his ears, 
and his eyes busy with his book. 


IT. 


GOOD-BYE. 


SANDY was not long in gathering together his things: a few 
books, a gold watch that had been his father’s, a heavy, old- 
fashioned rifle, a pipe or two, and seventeen sovereigns, earned by 
teaching while at the university, were all. 

The Socks he threw into his chest with his clothes, and fastened 
the rifle to the cord that held the lid down. 

He had kept a change of clothes out of the box; he folded them 
neatly together, and strapped them in his travelling-rug; he 
nailed a card, with his name written on it in large letters, to the 
lid of the trunk, then, his preparations completed, he sat for a 
time thinking. He was agitated, not unhappy. At sometimes 
the doctor’s anger would have weighed him to the ground, but it 
was not so to-night. For he was in the seventh heaven of a 
agp lover’s paradise. “Muir the factor’s daughter” was to 

im the heaven-descended angel, whose presence had changed the 
stagnant, malarious pool, that aforetime represented his life, to a 
sun-reflecting fountain of healing. And to-day he had met with 
her, had spoken words of love, had seen the colour deepening on 
her neck, for her face had been half averted from him with what 
he thought to be a charming girlish modesty, and he had felt the 
answering pressure of her soft, warm fingers. Had felt it! He 
felt it yet, and the foolish boy kissed his own hand where her 
fingers had rested. 


e had not kissed her lips; he was of an old-fashioned race of 
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men, and her hand was a revelation to so devout and modest a 
worshipper. ie’ ; 

The passage clock striking ten wakened him from his dream; it 
was time that he should go and put his plans into purpose. 

He crossed the small landing and went into his cousin’s room. 
Miles was looking at his own aioe in the dressing-glass. He 
rose as the door opened, and moved a little forward to prevent 
Sandy coming further, then stopped, and, holding the chair back 
with both his hands, fixed his eyes on Sandy’s. 

“ Aren’t you to bed yet, Sandy? Can’t you sleep? Whata 
fury the old fellow was in; his Christianity has little effect on his 
temper. I am glad you gave him a rub about being a Christian. 
He'll be all right in the morning, I should think.” 

“Don’t talk about giving him rubs. I intended no sneer at 
him or at Christianity.” 

“Of course not. Tell him so to-morrow, and beg him to pardon 

ou.” 
me I shall not be here to-morrow.” 

“Not be here to-morrow! What do you mean?’ 

“He ordered me away, and I am about to obey his orders.” 

“Go away! you are never fool enough to throw away your 
chance of a share of his money for an angry word or two.” 

“T care nothing for hismoney. I am a beggar; there he spoke 
truly, but I will never be a greedy beggar. I would not stay in 
his house after what he said for all he has.” 

“ He shouldn’t have called youa beggar. Id stay, though, were 
{ in your place; old men are queer. What can S have against 
Margaret Muir; so far as I can judge she’s a prudent girl enough.” 

“ Never mind Margaret Muir, Miles. Good-bye.” 

Miles followed him to the door. 

“ Who could have laid the paper in the book ?” 

“T should like to know.” 

" I should think you would. Good-night; sleep will put all 
nght.” 

“Not with me; good-bye, Miles.” 

“Nonsense ! dh ger you mean. I’m terribly sleepy.” 

And Miles, seeming not to see Sandy’s hand, closed his door, 
glad to have come out of the encounter with such flying colours. 

There was another leave-taking for Sandy ; he must bid good- 
bye to his uncle’s servants, and have their good wishes. 

In every house, some room has its pleasanter or more painful 
associations, and, for him, the heart of his uncle’s house was in 
the kitchen. When he was a child, it had been a treat to escape 
from his uncle’s presence and spend his evenings by its cheerful 
fire. He had listened for hours there to old-world stories of 
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water kelpies, of warnings, wraiths, or bogles, from the lips of 
Agnes and her gossips, until his flesh had crept with awe, and she, 
to pacify his terrors, must have him sleep at her side. Or with a 
more personal interest, he had heard from Agnes alone, loving 
little stories of his dead mother, whom, from her words, he saw 
gifted with the charms of a beauty, a loving woman, and a saint. 
It was there that the praise denied him in the room was lavishl 
given. Agnes (who for his mother’s sake loved him) holding him 
in estimation as a “ future light of the nation;” and her neighbours, 
glad of the momentary rest at her warm hearth from importunate 
children and tiresome husbands, chimed in with her praises as a 
payment for the comfort. 

When he was home from college, how many surreptitious pipes 
he had smoked up the wide chimney lest the doctor should dis- 
cern the evil savour of tobacco. 

This had been a day of extra cleaning, and things cheerful and 
orderly always in this kitchen under Agnes’s management, were 
at their best and brightest to-night. 

The strong wood dressers and chairs were purely white; each 
glittering brass, copper, or tin utensil, from its ordered place on 
wall or shelf, cave back a bright answer of its own to the firelight, 
and a different reflection of the group the firelight showed. On 
the grey flags before the hearth a large half-worn rug was laid for 
the evening’s comfort, and the two women and David Cowan, the 
doctor’s man-servant, with their chairs placed on the rug, sat idle, 
with their feet upon the fender, for a few minutes before they went 
to bed. 

David had been trying to frighten the women with the story of 
a ghost he had seen down by the river the night before. 

Agnes too weary with the day’s work to feel acute fear, had 
heard him to an accompaniment of yawns; but Janet’s heart 
thrilled with interest at danger threatening David, and she had 
listened with open eyes and trembling nerves, until she started 
and screamed, when she saw Sandy beside her. 

“Gude guide us a’.” 

“What's the matter, Janet? Do you take me for a warlock?” 

Agnes answered for Janet. 

“Gang awa’ to your bed, Alick, and dinna come here again at 
this time o’ nicht fockad oot in that fule’s fashion to fnchten us 
daft* women.” 

“Speak for yersel’, Aggy,” Janet put in. “I’m wise aneuch.”f 
_ “Yer maybe wise aneuch in your ain conceit, and daft aneuch 
in your neebours’ eyes, my lass.” 


“Don’t quarrel now. I am come to bid you all good-bye.” 





* Dafi—foolish. f~ Aneuch—enough. 
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“My dream’s brokken if Maister Alick’s gaun awa’,” Janet 
cried, 

“ Your dream brokken! It wad profit ye mair if your heid 
were brokken. Tak’ sham to yersel’, Alick; gang to your bed, and 
dinna be sae fulish. Dawvid, are ye to steek* the doors the nicht, 
or will I bid the doctor do it himsel’ ?” 

“T am going away, Agnes. If Janet dreamt it, she is a true 
seer.” 

“JT joost dreamed that, Maister Alick, and that ye cam’ buttf 
the hoose as ye did the nicht.” 

“Haud your peace, Janet! Ye're jesting, Alick, ye’re no 
gaun to leave the doctor.” 

“T am going away now, Agnes. I suppose before I see you 
again, Janet, that you and Davie will have taken up house to- 
gether.” 
~' David blushed and held down his head, but Janet was not 
troubled with unnecessary bashfulness. 

“Tl no tak’ up hoose wi’ Dawvid. I hate the very sicht o’ 
him.” 

“Deed, lassie,” said Agnes, “ ye’ll be glad to marry Davie, or 
any decent man wha gies ye the offer.” 

Janet pouted. 

“Ye think a’ women are like versel’, Aggy, and would marry 
any doited fule that had a hauding.”} 

“ Davie’s no doited fule, Janet. I’ll not be here at the marriage, 
but I wish you joy now.” 

“Go to your bed, Janet. If Maister Alick and Davie hae nae 
mair sense than to lose their rest, and run the risk of disturbing 
maister by clattering here, ye shall na lose yours, my lass.” 

“Ye want all the clash to yerscl’, Aggy, that’s it,” were Janet’s 
parting words. 

She turned in the doorway to look at David, who, wounded at 
being called by inference a “ doited fule,” held his head down, 
and gave no answering look. 

Janet gone, Agnes turned to David and asked again, very 
sharply, “if he meant to bar the doors or no.” 

“ He needn’t bar the doors until I am outside them, Agnes.” 

“Bar you out? You are in earnest. Why are ye gaun 
awa’ ?” 

“To seek my fortune in London.” 

“Dinna lose your soul in the search for siller. Lunnun’s an 
awfu’ place for wickedness. Are ye no’ gaun to tak’ a pairting 
word wi’ the doctor?” 

“ My uncle and I have had words enough together.” 


a 
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* Steek—bolt, bar. + Butt—the kitchen. + Hauding—house or holding. 
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“ Have ye had angry words?” 

“ He has ordered me from his house.” 

“'T was feared he would quarrel with you: it will be aboot 
Maggie Muir.” 

“ Hush !” 

“Weel, weel! I'll say nae mair. Ye’re no’ gaun the nicht.” 

“I’m going now. Wish me well.” 

Agnes was in a bad temper; she was tired, and she grudged 
the love Sandy bore to Margaret Muir. She had always known 
that it was impossible that her love for him, her service to him, 
and the faithful love she had shown towards his mother, would 
ever meet an equal response. It was not in nature, she told her- 
self, hoping, meanwhile, that she spoke untruly, that he should 
love her as he would have loved his mother, although she had had 
the care of him from his earliest infancy, and she believed she 
loved him as dearly as any mother could love an only son. Still, 
though she felt this, she was human, and she suffered bitterly when 
her company was avoided, her stories of her dead mistress no 
longer desired, and Sandy preferred the pretence of reading in the 
dining-room, or the cold solitude of his bedroom, that in silence 
he might build his castles in the air, to an occasional seat by her 
warm fire. 

So, now, instead of the outburst of tears and the invoked bless- 
ings he had expected from her, she said, crustily, shaking his hand 
with a loose clasp meanwhile: 

“Fareweel! Do richt for yersel’, and ye'll do weel for a’.” 

He did not see the trouble she was in when she was alone, and 
her curt dismissal grieving him, he left the house slowly, and with 
a sad heart. 

David followed him, turning back to bid Agnes fasten the 
doors herself, for he would sleep in the stable. Silently the young 
men crossed the park and entered the high road. And Miles, who 
had been watching at his window, heaved a sigh of relief as he saw 
the gate close after them, undressed, went to bed, and slept com- 
fortably. 

It was a fine night in the spring time; there was a moon a little 
past its full, but bright enough to throw gaunt shadows of the bare 
trees across the damp road, and to silver with a divine brightness 
every little pool of rain water that it glanced on. There were 
rain clouds floating about in the heavens, and the damp air was 
heavy with the odours from the fir-trees, the ploughed ground, 
and the last year’s dead leaves that still lay in wind-collected heaps 
here and there beside the stone walls. 

David was the first to speak. 

“We were at the schule thegither, Sandy.” 
“So we were, Davie.” 
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“Ye always shared your piece bread wi’ me.” 

“ What of that?” 

“Many a day I would have missed it sairly, we were that puir 
at hame. The doctor’s joost an auld crab.” 

“Do you think so, David?” 

“ Ye’re crabbit too, Sandy.” 

“ T’m not crabbed.” 

“ Ye’re very crabbit; ye'll no’ help a body ava.” 

“JT don’t understand you. What do you want me to help 
you in?” 

“Ye ken I was never a scholar, and many a time ye hae saved 
me a licking. Oh, man! and didn’t auld Smith lay it heavy on 
wi his tawse !"* 

“ Well, what of that to-night, David?” 

And Sandy turned towards him, trying in an old fashion to find 
his friend’s meaning from his face when the words were so enig- 
matic. The moonlight showed no answer to the riddle, and he 
waited of necessity for David’s words to explain themselves. 

“ Ye’re real fulish, Sandy.” 

“So the doctor tells me; but what would you have me to do?” 

“ Janet’s a daft lassie. I’m no’ feared but she’ll wait for me, 
though.” 

“I hope she will, if you wish it.” 

“Dinna jeer at me, Sandy. I hae saxteen pounds saved for 
hoose-plenishing. It’s here for ye!” trying to force a canvas bag 
into Alick’s hand. 

Alick drew back; the kindness was too much, and it was some 
time before he could say: 

“God knows I thank you, Davie, but I have plenty of money 

“T fear ye’re leein’, Sandy. ‘The doctor’s no’ a man to give ye 
a plenty in his lifetime, but he’s not sweerf to pairt wi’ his siller 
for the Kirk. I didna think ye had been too prood to let me gie 
ye a lift.” 

“TI would have it from you, Davie, rather than from any other, 
did I need it. I have money, but if I want I will send to you for 
part of it.” | 

“Ye’re sure ye will?” 

“Tm sure I will.” 

“ Aweel, I never kent ye leein’.” 

And David put the bag back in his pocket, half pleased not to 
part with his treasure, for it had been hardly earned, and none 
save himself knew how many unspoken hopes each sovereign re- 
presented, for his was one of the dumb souls that always lack 
expression for their feelings. 


9 
> 








* Tawse—a leatherm strap. t Sweer—unwilling, averse. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


THE very serious illness of the Prince of Wales has aroused a 
strong feeling of loyalty in the country that ought not to be lost 
sight of. It has shown that amidst legitimate differences of opinion 
and struggles for the reform of abuses, there is but one common 
feeling of attachment to the royal family. It is therefore all the 
more important that the spirit of discontent with the existing con- 
stitution, which it is attempted to spread abroad by a very few 
evil-minded and ill-disposed persons, should be nipped in the bud, 
utterly discountenanced, and put down. There was a time when 
treason would not have been allowed to be spouted openly without 
manifestations of a more practical character than public indigna- 
tion. An executive government, indeed, which does nothing to 
allay a contagious, moral, social, and political pestilence, lays itself 
open to the accusation of being a conniver or accomplice in its 
propagation. 





The Academy of Moral Sciences of Paris had a serious discus- 
sion recently upon the presentation of a report by a society called 
“The Vigilant, a union of friends of progress by means of order 
and labour,” and therefore opposed to the “ International Society,” 
whose programme is disorder and idleness. ‘The learned acade- 
micians, Giraud and Passy, declared that their body ought not to 
take part in such discussions; but Odilon Barrot and Franck in- 
sisted that their approbation of such attempts should be openly 
expressed. “It is desirable,” said the first, “ to encourage all pro- 
ceedings the object of which is to show that social war ends in 
impossibilities, in ruin, in general misery, and in the destruction 
of that liberty of which utopists pretend to be the only champions. 
Such a mission is within the functions of the Academy, and it 
would be in error to refuse to associate itself with such labours. It 
would by doing so fail in its duty. In the constant effort to be 
Wise, inertia is attained, and the Academy becomes indifferent to 
the dearest interests of society and of civilisation. Since a kind of 
league has spontaneously arisen in favour of public welfare, it will 
be well to lend it our support, and to assist it in warding off the 
dangers by which we are threatened.” 

The A cademy nominated accordingly a special commission, com- 
— of the academicians, Franck, Passy, Drouyn de Lhuys, Louis 

eybaud, Levasseur, and Henri Martin. (Polybiblion.) 
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It is gratifying to see that an institution of a similar character 
—an Anti-Republican Association—has been founded in this 
country. It was high time that the loyal portion of the com- 
munity, who have property to lose, should combine to counteract 
the efforts of anarchists and democrats. 





The rapid succession of changes in the system of administration 
of India of late years has created a general feeling of uneasiness 
and anxiety. It appears from a pamphlet now before us, entitled 
«Observations on the Condition of India in 1871,” that complaints 
are general that a great mass of legislation has been hurried 
through the council, crudely digested, and based on untenable 
erounds. That, as with us at home, frequent changes of officers 
take place, with little regard to the good of the service, but chiefly 
in obedience to claims of patronage. That sufficient control is not 
exercised over the expenditure of public money, and the revenues 
of the empire have in a great measure been wasted in consequence. 
That taxation of the most objectionable nature has been resorted 
to, to make up the deficiency, and that general discontent and a 
creat degree of irritation have been engendered by a state of 
things thus brought about by an incompetent administration. 





M. Jules Poncet, merchant and traveller on the Upper Nile, 
writes to the Geographical Society of Paris that a contract has been 
entered upon by an ‘English company with the Viceroy of Egypt 
to carry a railway from Khartum, on the Nile, to Suwakim, on 
the Red Sea. Had the line proposed been carried to the bay of 


Tajurra, it would have opened a new route to India. 





In Ireland a man shoots down an officer, and a jury returns a 
verdict of not guilty. There are the usual expressions of surprise 
and indignation, and there the thing ends. The Germans act 
differently. In the occupied provinces of France, a man slays a 
soldier and is acquitted, the provinces are placed under martial 
law, and a jury of Frenchmen is superseded by one of Germans. 





The spiritualists do not have it all their own way. The open- 
ing of the Medical Schools in London has been signalised this 
year by a lively discussion as to whether a cabbage has a vegeta- 
tive soul, and a human being a spiritual or rational soul, or whether 
both are not the same thing. It is hard to have to reply to that 
which was answered two thousand years ago. “ Each various part, 
that constitutes the frame of man, returns whence it was taken ; to 


the ethereal sky the soul” (Euripides, Supp., 531). “The devour- 
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ing flames, my son, that waste the body of the dead, touch not the 
soul; that lives” (Aschylus, Choeph., 322). “The immortal mind 
remains” (Homer, IIl., xxiii. 103). “The soul—proceeding to 
another place, spotless, pure, and invisible” (Plato, Phoed., 29). Is 
this the same as the misnamed physico-chemical soul of a cabbage? 
Yet to establish such a philosophy is deemed to be progress in 


science ! 





The Revue rye ay “sant Universelle tells us, under the head- 
ing of “Signs of the Times,” that a book entitled “ Histoire des 
Libertins et Libertines” has been suppressed, but that a “ Diction- 
naire Historique et Anecdotique de Amour’ is about to appear, 
and “La Bible dévoilée Préjugés, Scandales, Fausses Doctrines, 
Erreurs Scientifiques, Crimes, Maximes Dangereuses,’ &c., is 
announced. “Gift books,” adds the Revue, “to complete the 
education of the young contemporaries of Messrs. Mottu, Lockroy, 
and Ranc!” 





Mr. C. R. Markham has written to the Academy his decided 
opinion that neither the telegram announced by Dr. Petermann 
nor the letter from Mr. Payer to the Frankfort Society, of which 
so much has been recently made, by any means imply a new dis- 
covery, still less a discovery of “an open Polar ocean.” “ Polynia,” 
Mr. Markham says, “is merely the Russian name for ‘a water- 
hole’ in the ice.” The theory of an open sea, abounding in animal 
life north of the Polar pack, has indeed ever appeared to us as alike 
unnatural and unscientific; but it becomes a serious thing when 
this deplorable groping about the edge of the Polar pack, with 
announcements of “ boundless oceans’’ every time a water-hole 1s 
reached, leads to waste of money and labour. The way to explore 
the unknown Polar region has been pointed out by Captain 
Sherard Osborn, whose views are shared not only by Captain 
M‘Clintock and other experienced English Arctic officers, but 
also by Captain Koldewey, the accomplished and intrepid leader 
of the German expeditions. Although the United States Polar 
Expedition, under Captain Hall, is accompanied by Morton, the 
alleged discoverer of an open ocean, it appears that it will proceed 
by Smith’s Sound and Jones’s Sound instead of Kennedy Channel, 
where the said open sea was supposed to have been seen. 








